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ENGLISH TRAITS: ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS .LATER 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Tf is a little over a century ago that Ralph Waldo Emerson landed at 
Liverpool, spoke famously at Manchester, visited and lectured 
throughout England, and began writing that wonderful essay on English 
traits which remains the most astute and penetrating analysis of the 
English character in our literature. We expect perspicacity from the 
wisest American of his day: even from Emerson we have no right to 
expect prophecy, yet what is perhaps most remarkable about English 
Traits is its instinct for the permanent rather than for the transient. For 
if we review those traits which Emerson distinguished as peculiarly 
English we find that most of them persist to-day, flourishing vigorously 
after a century which has changed profoundly the position of Britain in 
the world, flourishing defiantly in an England dedicated to austerity and 
prudence as a century ago she was dedicated to luxury and power. 

And not only do English traits persist, but the reasons which Emerson 
submitted for American interest in them. For it is still true, as Emerson 
observed, that ‘ the whole world is an interested party,’ and particularly 
the American world. It is still true—as all whose memories go back to 
1940 will acknowledge—that ‘ the stability of England is the security of 
the modern world.’ It is still true that ‘ what lures a solitary American 
in the woods with the wish to see England is the moral peculiarity of the 
Saxon race—its commanding sense of right and wrong.’ It is still, we 
may hope, true that ‘ let who will fail, England will not fail.’ It is still 
true, in short, that the American concern for the English character is 
lively, personal, interested, and justified. 

National character is, to be sure, everywhere wonderfully tenacious, 
but nowhere is it more tenacious than with the English, who have, after 
all, something of a patent on tenacity. And this is the first and most 
obvious of English traits—the stability and permanence of the English 
character. Come hell or high water, the Englishman remains imper- 
turbably English. He is, it would seem, less affected by the currents and 
cross-currents of history than people of any other nation ; he is less 
affected, too, by passing fashions whether of literature or of dress or of 
food. Nothing will make him false to his word or discourteous to his 
guest; nothing will keep him from his tea or change his cooking. 
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For a hundred and fifty years—from John Adams to Frank Dobie— 
Americans have been busy describing the English. That they have so 
largely repeated each other is a comment not on their lack of originality 
but on a persistence of national traits almost monotonous. It makes, 
perhaps, for dullness, but there is this to be said about England: you 
can count on her, you can set your sights by her, you can almost set your 
watch by her. ‘ What kind of people do they think we are?’ cried 
Churchill at a fateful moment in history, and those who forgot what 
kind of people they were—the Germans and the French, for example— 
paid heavily for their failure. 

Yet what is interesting about all this is that while the underlying 
character has remained palpably the same, that character itself is no 
simple thing, but wonderfully complex and even paradoxical. ‘ England 
is the land of mixture and surprise,’ wrote Emerson, and the mixture has 
perplexed most of the interpreters. For the English character is not only 
stable and uniform, but various and heterogeneous ; it is at once obvious 
and elusive, and almost every generalisation must be not so much 
qualified as confounded. 

A materialistic people—who can doubt it >—the English have pro- 
duced more than their share of mystics and poets, of idealists and tran- 
scendentalists, more than their share of the Donnes and Herberts, the 
Blakes and Shelleys, the Wordsworths and Coleridges, the Foxes and 
Penns. The greatest colonising people of modern times, they confess 
. the most passionate attachment to their own country, their own county, 
their own community: they are at once the most indefatigable globe- 
trotters and the best gardeners. Their wealth and their wanderlust have 
enabled them to know the best of all other nations, but they remain true 
to their own: they carry their language with them wherever they go, 
and though every Englishman delights in French cooking, none permits 
his chef to imitate it. 

A small nation, with a population highly mobile and highly urban, 
their differences in idiom and dialect and accent are the despair of 
foreigners; Vermonters and Texans can understand each other better 
than men from Devon and Lancashire, or from Glasgow and London, 
and if the observation that the best English is spoken in Dublin is an 
exaggeration, it is interesting that it should be made: no one ever 
suggested that the best American was spoken in Toronto. A unified and 
harmonious people, the English have persisted in class distinctions, and 
divisions far more ostentatious than those to be found in most other 
countries; while politically they have achieved as great a degree of 
democracy as any other people, they remain class-conscious, and every 
Englishman is branded on the tongue with his class mark. 

A peaceful people, tender and kind, they are, when aroused, the most 
belligerent of men, good friends and bad enemies, with the indomitable 
qualities of the bulldog. Allegedly without a sense of humour, or with a 
belated one, they have produced, after all, the greatest humorists of our 
time, and the nation which boasted Herbert Spencer boasted, at the same 
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time, Gilbert and Sullivan. The most law-abiding of people, they write 
the best of all detective and mystery stories and their literature is stained 
with violence. Monuments of conformity—no sin is more grievous than 
to do what is not done—they are at the same time passionate individualists, 
and the nation where nonconformity is a term of rebuke is that in which 
eccentricity flourishes unrestrained. 








II 

This is all paradox, and it is perhaps an additional paradox that the 
English character, though sometimes paradoxical, is rarely puzzling and 
never unreliable. The broad traits are clear enough ; they persist through 
the years, they run through all classes of society. The qualities that tend 
to unify the English are far stronger than those which divide them. 
What, then, are the traits which have persisted ? 

They are a law-abiding people. Probably no other uit confess . 
the same profound respect for the law, no other conform so instinctively | 
to the rules and regulations of government or of any organisation that 
has authority. They do not smoke where smoking is forbidden, or walk 
on grass in defiance of signs, nor do they dabble in the black market or 
try to evade payments on their income tax, or get out of place in a queue. . 
Property is safe, women and children are safe, life is safe, and the critic 
George Orwell has recently suggested that the trait which distinguished 
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the English from all other people was their habit of not killing one 
another. Nor does all this rest upon law, or upon the police force: the 
whole of society is one vast law-enforcement agency and public opinion 
is fiercely hostile to law-breakers and rule-breakers. 

That the English pay a price for this trait cannot be doubted. They 
are, if anything, too law-abiding and too acquiescent. They do not 
revolt readily enough against bad laws and troublesome regulations, but 
where law is concerned, they take the attitude that theirs is not to reason 
why. They have come, indeed, to find security in regulations : where 
an American regards a regulation as a challenge and a ‘don’t’ sign as an . 
affront, the Englishman takes a positive pleasure in abiding by rules and ; 
regulations. It is sometimes hard to avoid the feeling that the English- 
man likes standing in queues, and that a single Englishman forms a queue 
automatically. 

The English have a highly developed sense of justice and of right. 
No phrase is more commonly used, by the ordinary people, than ‘ it’s 
right’ or ‘ it’s not right,’ and that pretty much concludes the matter. 
They want to know where they stand, and they usually do. They believe 
in fair play, on the playing field and in the law courts and in business. 
They have little patience with subtlety or cleverness: they do not want 
rights that can be argued about. They hate all chicanery, all evasiveness 
and slipperiness. They are upright and downright, four-square and 
simple and staunch. They carry their sense of justice over into the 
political realm—in large matters of national or international policy, in 
small matters which have their day as questions in the House, Their law 
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is at once just and heartless, and in matters outside the law they are 
philanthropic but not charitable. 

They believe that every man should have his due, neither more not 
less, and they have contrived a complex and rigid system to see that each 
has his due—and no more nor less. The English instinct for observing 
laws should make most controls superfluous, but much of English life 
seems organised on the basis of suspicion rather than of trust, and an 
expensive and pernicious system of checks and controls permeates life. 
Few Englishmen cheat on their railway tickets, yet where in America a 
single functionary looks at a ticket, in England there are no fewer than 
three who perform this unnecessary service. When you ride on a bus 
or in a subway, you must be ready to prove that you have paid for your 
ride. Accounts are kept scrupulously ; some shops even note down the 
numbers of pound notes; the crossed cheque is an English invention, 
and a man could as easily burgle the Bank of England as cash a cheque 
where he is not known. 

The insistence that every man have his due extends from formal 
arrangements, like food rationing, to informal relationships, like 
gratuities: it is the enemy not only of favouritism but of carelessness. 
Before he will admit you to his libraries or his schools, before he will 
trade with you even, the Englishman wants to know who you are and 
what claims you have on him, and he will make clear, too, what claims 
he has on you. 

In all this the English are at once the most courteous and the most 
discourteous of people, and the combination has confused observers for 
two centuries. It is the courtesy that is instinctive and pervasive, dis- 
playing itself formally in the ease of all social relationships and the quiet 
efficiency of all public ones, and informally in a thousand little acts of 
thoughtfulness. It is in part the product of training and habit—no 
children are more courteous than the English; it springs from respect 
for the individual ; it is inspired by natural kindliness. It is to be found 
alike in individuals, in organisations, and even in crowds ; it is habitual 
but rarely, as with the French, ostentatious. 

The discourtesy is a more complicated matter, a mixture of suspicion, 
indifference, and arrogance, and it is, as often as not, calculated. Its 
explanation, like that of so many English traits, can be found in the class 
structure and class-consciousness of English society, and the danger to 
that structure from anything either incomprehensible or inharmonious. 
Once an individual is placed, whether as publican or gentleman, as char- 
woman or lady, all is smooth, but the social sport, whose position and 
whose claims threaten the structure of the class society, is subject to 
endless rebuffs. For until he has presented acceptable credentials, the 
stranger is suspected of asking more than his due, usurping a position 
which is not his by right, making claims which may be unfounded. 
Nowhere is the accredited visitor received more hospitably, nowhere is 
the unaccredited stranger—one whose dress or accent betrays a dubious 
position—so coldly rebuffed. 
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The English are an intensely practical people, infatuated with common 
sense. They have produced few great speculative philosophers but many 
practical ones: Bacon and Locke, Bentham and Mill, Spencer and 
Huxley, are their typical products, not men like Spinoza or Kant.. They 
like to see a programme, and they judge by results. In politics they 
have a wonderful feeling for the practical and the actual, an instinctive 
repugnance for the doctrinaire. They distrust all extremes: their 
Conservatives are liberal and their Liberals conservative, and even their 
socialism is a bundle of compromises. They will not waste their votes, 
and they will not waste their time on men or parties that are too subtle or 
fanatical, and no people are less susceptible to demagoguery. 

For all their open-mindedness and their tolerance, they are an intensely 
conservative people. They hate innovation, wrote Emerson, and their 
instinct is to search for a precedent. Even where they are forced to make 
changes, they change the substance rather than the form, and though 
English law is certainly as modern as American, the English judge still 
weats a wig and a King’s Counsel takes the silk. They know the advan- 
tages of steam heat but distrust anything quite so modern; all the 
propaganda of the Food Ministry has failed to introduce experiments in 
cooking, and they still have, as a French wit put it a century ago, but one 
sauce. Where to an American the fact that something has always been 
done a certain way is sufficient reason for changing it, to an Englishman 
it is sufficient reason for retaining it. This famous journal keeps 
its name, The Nineteenth Century, well into the twentieth, but the newest 

.popular American monthly changes its name every year—last year °47, 
this year °48. When asked why Britain does not print an air-mail stamp 
instead of requiring two stamps to be pasted on every air-mail letter, 
one of the most unconventional of British scholars answered simply that 
they never had printed special stamps, and though the answer con- 
clusive. 

Notwithstanding their conservatism the English are progressive, and 
it is a peculiarity of the English character to achieve revolution through 
evolution. Those who speak in the House of Commons are still required 
to wear a hat, but what they say is rather more radical than anything that 
can be heard in the American Congress, and if top hats are still required 
at Eton, education there seems to produce men fit for the responsibilities 
of the new day. Oxford and Cambridge are still, to all appearances, 
aristocratic and even feudal institutions, yet they select their students on 
the basis of talent and each takes a larger percentage of its student body 
on scholarships than any American university. Everywhere this process 
of evolutionary adjustment can be seen: ostentatiously in the realm of 


1 James Knowles, when he founded The Nineteenth Century in 1877, intended to change 
its title later to The Twentieth Century. At a propitious moment, however, some enterprising 
creature copyrighted the title and ttied to persuade him'to purchase the right to use it. 
Knowles declined, adopting instead the appendix And After.—Eprror. 


Vor. CXLIV—No 857 a* 
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politics, less spectacularly in the church, in education, in the relations 
of labour and industry, in the military. 

For all their conservatism, their phlegm, they are the most adven- 
turous of people. What other nation boasts a comparable galaxy of 
explorers, mountain climbers, navigators ; what other could maintain a 
Hakluyt Society? From the day of Drake and Frobisher to that of 
Doughty and Burton the English have led the way to the strange places 
of the earth—always carrying with them their Englishness, even their 
afternoon tea, for while they are wonderfully adaptable in large matters, 
they make no concessions on little ones. They penetrate every river, 
conquer every mountain, levy upon the whole globe for their collections 
of flora or fauna, or of esoteric lore, and the adventures of Richard 
Hannay were not wholly imaginative. 

Although they are the greatest explorers and colonisers, and have 
spread the English language and laws throughout the earth, they are the 
most parochial of people. Even their patriotism is parochial rather than 
imperial, and it is as hard for Englishmen to sing the praises of things 
they do not know as for Americans of the prairie states to celebrate rocks 
and rills, or woods and templed hills.. The English love their own 
county rather than their nation, and every acre of England has its 
historian and its muse. The London Times and the Manchester Guardian 
give adequate attention to world news, but few other papers do, and 
English journalism, generally, is far less cosmopolitan than American. 

Though proud of their Empire, the English know little about it, 
and they knew even less of America. More Canadian history is taught 
at Columbia University than at Oxford, and over a period of a century 
and a half no English scholar has contributed anything of lasting impor- 
tance to the study of American history or literature—the study of 
character is another matter. In matters of language, too, they are 
parochial. They do not take readily to foreign languages, expecting 
foreigners rather to learn English, and they are still inclined to think the 
American language a sort of debased dialect. 


IV 


English conservatism and parochialism are not unconnected with 
self-satisfaction. On the whole the English approve of themselves, as 
well they may. Instinctively, rather than intellectually, they know that 
theirs is the best of societies, and their highest compliment is still that a 
thing is ‘so English.’ Recent events have, superficially, shaken this 
Gibraltar-like assurance of superiority, but it persists in little things, 
subconsciously as it were. Thus English scholars acknowledge the 
achievements of Harvard or Columbia or the University of Chicago, but 
they know in their hearts that Oxford and Cambridge are better, and 
when they are not on guard their pens slip into the assertion that their 
higher education is the highest in the world. Most of them are still 
convinced that The Times is the greatest newspaper in the world and 
that if a book is not in the Bodleian it is not literature. It was equally 
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characteristic that the most recent edition of Muirhead’s London should 
describe the library of the British Museum as along with the Bibliotheque 
Nationale the largest in the world, though there are three in the United 
States that are larger, that an Oxford don should gravely inquire if any 
American law library had as many books as the library of his college, and 
that some passengers from Grimsby should refuse to touch any of the 
wonderful variety of fish prepared by the chef of the De Grasse because 
they knew no fish could compare with the fish of Grimsby. 

The English have, needless to say, ground for complacency. It is 
still true, as Emerson remarked, that they make well those things which 
are ill made elsewhere in the world. It is not skill alone that accounts 
for the superiority. of their automobiles or their moving pictures over 
the American, but certain traits of character: They believe in durability, 
and make things to last—cars and boots and guns and houses, for 
example. They take pride in their work, and have infinite patience. 
They carry into affairs even of business their standards of integrity and 
propriety : if their books are not always exciting they are almost always 
well written; if their advertisements rarely lure, they do not outrage 
decency. 

They are a thrifty people—thrifty of property, of speech, of their 
emotions above all. It is not merely that they prefer understatement to 
exaggeration ; they suspect any public expression of emotion, verbal or 
by gesture. There is far less public love-making in England than in 
either America or France, and far less public manifestation of family 
affection. The English do not shout themselves hoarse at games, but are 
content with a ‘ well-played’” game and are careful to applaud the play 
rather than the team. They dislike a fuss and, above all, a scene; they 
will endure any discomfort rather than complain about it publicly, will 
waste an hour looking for a road rather than accost a stranger for 
information. 

They are thrifty of the products of their minds, as well. They prefer, 
on the whole, a performance that is not too brilliant, a conversationalist 
who is not too clever. Churchill has been suspect, all his public life, for 
his incomparable oratorical gifts. They distrust the ready speaker, the 
facile orator, the brilliant player, as they distrust men or women who 
are too well-dressed. They resist styles, prefer old clothes to new, and 
have made tweeds and the umbrella national emblems. ~ 

The English love of privacy is proverbial, and has not been exag- 
gerated. Even the shabbiest garden is concealed behind a hedge, and 
often the hedge is reinforced by a brick wall. Few households are so 
poor that they cannot afford curtains and draperies, carefully drawn at 
night—though few people have less to conceal. English houses do not 
have front porches or verandahs, and when the Englishman sits out in 
his garden it is always in the back, not at the front, of his house. Anyone 
who enters a railway compartment is likely to be regarded as an intruder, 
and a stranger who strikes up a conversation is looked upon with sus- 
picion, unless he proves to be an American, when his ignorance of good 
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manners is indulged. The instinct for privacy characterises personal 
relations as well. Except in novels the Englishman does not readily 
bare his soul—Buchmanism is a sport; professional men are reluctant 
to let the stranger in on the secret of their profession and scholars to 
confess their scholarly pursuits. Christian names are less commonly 
used than in most countries. 

They have created a masculine country—a society made for men and 
run by men ; the contrast, here, with either France or America is striking. 
The English home belongs to the man, not the woman—belongs legally, 
as far as the ownership is concerned, and psychologically, where furnish- 
ings and conveniences are concerned. In the United States, advertise- 
ments are directed to women, in England to men, and the advertisers 
know what they are about. England has few magazines designed pri- 
marily for women, and English banks are not fitted with special rooms 
where women can transact their business. The whole tone of English 
society is maculine: the importance of clubs, the réle of the pub, the 
concentration of family money on the education of sons. 

There are no girls’ schools with the standing of Eton or Harrow or 
Westminster, and only this year is Cambridge University conceding 
degrees to women. Of twenty-one Cambridge colleges, two are for 
girls; when it was observed recently that the number was scarcely 
sufficient, there was prompt agreement: there should be, said a young 
don, at least four. An American would have said, almost automatically, 
that there should be nineteen. Even the Labour Government which has 
done so much for the working-man has done little or nothing to relieve 


women from the burden of queues. Yet it should be added that all this 
has nothing to do with politics, or with literature and the arts. There 
are more women M.P.’s than Congresswomen, and for a generation, now, 
the best English novelists and critics have been women. 


Vv 


Not the most important, but the most pervasive and the most 
pernicious of English traits is class-consciousness. It is not political, it 
is only in small part economic ; it is social and psychological and philo- 
sophical. Its persistence is a tribute to the tenacity of traditional ways of 
thinking and acting, for it has resisted, stubbornly and successfully, the 
whole twentieth-century movement of democratisation. Originating 
with the privileged classes, it is retained by the unprivileged, and class 
sentiment to-day is stronger with the lower than with the upper classes, 
and strongest perhaps with the middle. 

It reveals itself in a thousand ways, most of them insignificant in 
themselves, but cumulatively not only important but controlling. In 
England, alone of English-speaking countries, accent betrays class. 
There are not only dialects for every section of England, but for each 
class, and the dividing lines are all but impassable, in less than two 
generations. The terms ‘lady’ and ‘ gentleman’ still have meaning, 
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and have not yielded to the levelling process ; other terms, too, confess 
a special class significance—‘ top drawer,’ for example, while the in- 
nocuous phrase ‘not quite’ is loaded with dynamite when applied 
socially. The distinctions between officers and privates in the Army, 
officers and ratings in the Navy, are more decisive than in the American 
services, and even in the recent war a public school accent was helpful 
in obtaining a commission. = 

Nowhere else have domestics played a comparable réle, nowhere was 
the hierarchy of the domestic staff more implacable, nowhere was 
Thorstein Veblen’s theory of conspicious waste more fully validated 
than in pre-war England. The use of the phrase ‘ master and servant’ 
to cover the field of labour relations derives from the Common Law, 
and there is a social as well as a professional distinction between solicitor 
and barrister. 

The English have achieved a far greater degree of economic demo- 
cracy than their American cousins, but the average Englishman still 
tends to stay in his class, and his father’s class, in matters of work or trade 
or profession; the Alger stories have no English counterpart. For all 
the self-respect of the English working-man or servant, the expectation 
of gratuities is widespread and curiously systematised: no foreigner can 
hope to comprehend its well-arranged intricacies but every English 
gentleman understands them instinctively. 

Class distinctions extend even into the intellectual realm, where they 
are least justifiable. The intellectual pre-eminence of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge may be challenged, but never the social; it is interesting to note 
that though both are located in the provinces, it is the other universities 
—those at Manchester and Birmingham and Liverpool—that are called 
provincial. Any man can get a good education at the provincial uni- 
versities, but if he has social ambitions he might as well cut his throat as 
go to them. A comparable hierarchy prevails in the whole field of 
secondary education, and it is little exaggeration to say that half a score 
public schools, along with Dartmouth and Sandhurt, dominate England 
socially. 

The class distinctions in newspapers and journals is sharper than 
elsewhere : The Times and the Manchester Guardian appeal to a small and 
select audience, as does the Spectator or the New Statesman and Nation. 
Even religious affiliations have a class tincture: the Church of England 
is the church of the upper, and perhaps of the lower, classes, and the 
term ‘chapel’ still has social connotations. Socially it is almost as 
embarrassing to be a Wesleyan as to have gone to a council school or to 
pay your tailor in pounds. For England alone of all countries has a 
special coin for social purposes. The guinea is fictitious, to be sure, but 
no fiction was ever more real, and the distinction between schools, 
doctors, writers, tailors, who are paid in aristocratic guineas and those 
who are paid in vulgar pounds is profound. 

Logically this pervasive class-consciousness should poison English 
society, but in fact it does no such thing. English social relationships 
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seem, in defiance of all logic, easy and even happy. Ease, good nature, 
and happiness, indeed, characterise English social life. 

Crisis tests character. The English character is made for normal 
times and enables the English to jog along cheerfully from day to day. 
But it is made for crisis, too. Honour, courage, tenacity, pluck, ability, 
practicality, fortitude, integrity—these have ever been English traits. 


* Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true.’ 


said Shakespeare, over three centuries ago, and Emerson’s memorable 
speech at Manchester concluded on the same note : 


“Is it not true that the wise ancients did not praise the ship parting with 
flying colours from the port, but only that brave sailor which came back with 
torn sheets and battered sides, stropt of her banners, but having ridden out 
the storm? And so, gentlemen, I feel in regard to this aged England, with 
the possessions, honours, and trophies, and also with the infirmities, of a 
thousand years gathering around her, irretrievably committed as she now is to 
many old customs which cannot be suddenly changed ; pressed upon by the 
transitions of trade, and new and all but incalculable mores, fabrics, arts, 
machines, and competing populations—lI see her not dispirited, not weak, but 
well remembering. that she has seen dark days before ;—indeed, with a kind 
of instinct that she sees a little better in a cloudy day, and that in storm of 
battle and calamity, she has a secret vigour and a pulse like a cannon. I see 
her in her old age, not decrepit, but young, and still daring to believe in her 
power of endurance and expansion.” 


Who that knows England to-day, struggling so gallantly to pay for the 
gtandeur and misery of victory, can doubt that she is at her best in 
adversity, or refuse to have faith in her power of. endurance and expan- 
sion ? 





A STRUGGLE FOR STABILITY 
By Sir Percival Griffiths 


WO thousand years ago, in a treatise on statecraft from which 

Machiavelli might well have drawn his inspiration, the subtle 
Brahmin Counsellor Chanakya declared self-preservation, maintenance 
of internal and external security and ‘ works of improvement’ to be 
the primary duties of a king. In the language of our more impersonal 
age, self-preservation is readily translated into the ‘ stability of the state’ 
and with this modification Chanakya’s declaration still holds good. 
Stability, preservation of order, satisfactory external arrangements and 
economic development, are still the four proper aims of any Government, 
and provide a natural framework for our analysis of events in India and 
Pakistan to-day. 

When the Transfer of Power took place in August last year, stability 
may well have seemed the most difficult of these aims. Up to that time, 
British India and what is sometimes called Indian India or the India 
of the Princes, had been held together by the common headship of the 
Viceroy ; as Governor-General he presided over the Government of 
India and as Crown Representative he exercised paramountcy over the 
states. On August 15th this link was broken; paramountcy. lapsed 
and there ceased to be any organic relation between the Indian states and 
what had been British India. 

Five hundred and sixty Princes were left free, in theory at least, to go 
their own separate ways, and though many of them had in practice no 
real choice, independence seemed attractive to a number of the larger 
states. Its attractiveness was not decreased by the somewhat inept 
handling of the Princes by the Government of India in the early days 
after the Transfer of Power, and for a time the fragmentation of India, 
resulting in dangerous instability and an ever shifting balance of power, 
seemed likely. 

At this stage Sardar Vallabhai Patel, whom some observers regard 
as the most practical and far-sighted of Indian politicians, took charge 
of the relations between the Government of India and the Princes. He 
at once set before himself three objects—to secure the accession of the 
states, to achieve mergers of those below a certain size, and to bring 
about constitutional reforms in states which were still politically back- 


ward, 


Sir Percival Griffiths is Political Adviser to the India-Burma 
Association. He returned last month from a visit to India 
and Pakistan 
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In his pursuit of the first of these objects Sardar Vallabhai Patel has 
been accused of indulging in power politics, but it may be doubted 
whether his accusers, had they been in his place, would have been pre- 
pared to acquiesce in the disintegration of India or whether they could 
have avoided that evil without exerting some degree of pressure on the 
Princes. Perhaps the only fair judgment is that Sardar Patel inherited a 
dilemma which had for some time perplexed His Majesty’s Government. 
Was Britain to stand by her treaties with the Princes and guarantee their 
independence, even at the cost of the fragmentation of the sub-continent 
—and incidentally to incur the bitter hostility of the Government of 
India in the process—or was she to abandon her obligations and leave 
the states to be swallowed up by India or Pakistan? His Majesty’s 
Government resolved the dilemma in her way and Sardar Patel in his— 
and it is difficult to condemn either resolution. The Sardar’s success has 
possibly saved years of misery and bloodshed. 

Sardar Patel’s second achievement, the merger of the small states, 
either by amalgamation with Provinces or by grouping them in sizeable 
units, can invite little criticism. Many of these states were independent 
only by courtesy, and lacked either the means or the will to set up modern 
administrations. But for the presence of the paramount power the 
march of events would have swept them away long ago, and in their 
case there is some justice in the long standing Congress allegation, that 
British rule had resulted in petrifaction. Asa result of the mergers fourteen 
states now retain a separate existence as members of the Indian Union, 
while over five hundred have been grouped into seven new units, each of 
which is, for all practical purposes, an acceding state. The rapid progress 
towards constitutional reform which was the third aim of the new Govern- 
ment of India, should ensure the continuance of the states as useful 
bulwarks against communism. 

It is too early to forecast whether the Indian Union in its present 
form will endure or not, but at any rate the achievements of the last few 
months have rendered it more stable than seemed possible a year ago. 

There are, unfortunately, two states with regard to which no settle- 
ment has yet been reached, and of these two the case of Hyderabad is 
the more urgent. Even if no communal and religious considerations 
arose, Hyderabad would be tempted to remain independent by reason 
of its size, its revenue and resources, and its history. According to a 
recent Hyderabad pamphlet, that State is ‘three times as large as the 
whole of Ireland’ and has a population ‘more than that of Canada, 
Australia or any Dominion outside the sub-continent.’ It is further 
claimed that ‘ of the fifty-four countries of the United Nations Organisa- 
tion, twenty have a smaller area, thirty-nine have a smaller population 
and fifteen have a smaller revenue.’ ‘It is in fact’ the pamphlet con- 
tinues, ‘a country and is organised as such.’ When to these facts is 
added the further consideration that the Nizam and most of the senior 
officials are Moslems, the reluctance of Hyderabad to join the Indian 
Union is easily understandable. On the other hand, geographical and 
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economic factors would make independence difficult. Hyderabad is 
land-locked, wholly surrounded by India and, therefore, dependent on 
that Dominion for import and export facilities. It is difficult for a 
country so situated to maintain its independence unless it is self-sufficient 
in the essentials of life. Hyderabad is unable to feed her population 
without substantial imports of grain. 

India, therefore, is in a strong pesition to bring pressure to bear on 
Hyderabad, and there is no doubt that, in pursuance of Sardar Patel’s 
unification policy, such pressure has been applied. 

Recently the Nizam seems to have recognised that facts were against 
him, and has offered to accept an ‘ association’ with India which would 
appear to mean accession in all but name. An agreed formula may well 
have been found before this article is printed. Failure to agree might 
indeed be disastrous, for there are unruly elements in the State—+.g., an 
aggressive Moslem organisation in Hyderabad City and an equally 
aggressive communist party in certain districts—one or more of whom 
might be provoked into an uprising, either by undue pressure from India, or 
by over ready compliance by the Nizam. One way or the other, the period 
between the writing and the publication of this article is likely to be critical. 

The other unsolved State problem is that of Kashmir. The facts of 
the dispute were summarised by the present writer in The Nineteenth Century 
of February, 1948, and it is only necessary here to discuss recent develop- 
ments. At the end of last year, tension between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir was great, and on the Indian side that tension was heightened 
by a sense of frustration. Communications between India and Kashmir 
ate bad, particularly in the cold weather, and last winter India experi- 
enced grave difficulties in supporting her Kashmir Army. From Pakistan, 
on the other hand, the roads to Kashmir are comparatively good, even 
in the winter, and India was sorely tempted to march her troops just 
across the border to Sialkot, and thence relieve her sorely tried armies. 
‘ Pakistan’ urged the more militant spirits in India, ‘is allowing the 
tribal raiders access across Pakistan and Kashmir ; why should we allow 
ourselves to be hamstrung like this?’ War between the two Dominions 
was believed to be near. It was at this juncture that the case was referred 
to the United Nations Organisation, and although in the writer’s judg- 
ment a Commonwealth conference would have offered better hopes of 
a settlement, the reference did at least provide a breathing space. Since 
then tempers have cooled, a few months more experience of the art of 
governing may have mellowed judgment, and to day there is no question 
of war between the two Dominions. 

The issue, however, remains unsettled and there are no signs of any 
present desire for compromise. Without a settlement of this dispute, 
there is no possibility of any adequate arrangement for joint defence of 
the North West Frontier, and both Dominions must remain vulnerable 
indeed. At one time it looked as if realisation of this common danger 
might bring about an agrement regarding Kashmir, but since then the 
attitude of both Dominions seems to have hardened—with the curious 
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result that now that the emotional tension has diminished, the chances 
of a settlement seem also to have lessened. 

All neutral observers agree that at Lake Success, India’s case was 
not well represented by Gopalaswami Ayyangar and suffered badly 
from overstatement, whereas Sir Zafrullah Khan enhanced his already 
high reputation by his conduct of Pakistan’s case. Pakistan had much 
the best of the debate, but India, instead of being chastened by her 
experience, has jumped to the not very reasonable conclusion that her 
judges were biased—an attitude not conducive to a spirit of com- 
promise. Pakistan is equally unwilling to yield, for a more practical 
reason. The governing factor in the Kashmir dispute is not the Govern- 
ment of India or the Government of Pakistan or the United Nations 
Organisation, but the tribal raiders. Only a small proportion of the 
tribesmen have so far taken part in the Kashmir fighting, but there are 
many more behind and they are well armed, and no Pakistan Govern- 
ment can afford to ignore them. 

It is not yet possible to foresee the next move, but amongst outside 
observers there is a growing belief that sooner or later there will be a 
partition of Kashmir. If plebiscites were held district by district, Western 
Kashmir would certainly vote for inclusion in Pakistan, but the position 
of the rest of Kashmir is not so clear. Although Jammu is contiguous 
to India its population is mainly Moslem, and the Moslem League is 
strongly organised there. In the Vale of Kashmir on the other hand, the 
position of Sheikh Abdullah is believed to be strong, but it by no means 
follows that, in a plebiscite there, the Moslems would forget their religious 
affiliations. It is perhaps with an eye to a possible partition that Pakistan 
has recently moved troops into Western Kashmir. 

Not until these two problems of Hyderabad and Kashmir have been 
satisfactorily solved, can it be said that India and Pakistan have fulfilled 
the first duty of a ruler and achieved stability, though they have gone 
further along the road to it than could have been expected in so short a 
time. Stability, however, is a matter of not only boundaries and jurisdic- 
tion, but also of forms of government. At present the Parliamentary 
system might seem to be triumphing all along the line. In the Provinces 
of India and Pakistan and at the Centre, responsible government in the 
British sense is the order of the day, while the States are vying with each 
other in their attempts to introduce a similar form of government. Acute 
observers, however, notice that effective Parliamentary oppositions are 
not yet beginning to develop, that Party discipline is tighter than ever 
and that there is less sense of reality about the Indian Legislatures to-day 
than at almost any recent time before the Transfer of Power. Pandit 
Nehru and Sardar Patel in Delhi and Mr. Jinnah in Karachi are perhaps 
more powerful than any Viceroy since Curzon. Whether the authori- 
tarian bent of the Indian mind will allow a genuine two-party system to 
develop in either Dominion remains to be seen. If it does not, the Parlia- 
mentary system as we know it will not survive, and a fresh struggle 
may occur before a stable polity emerges. 
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The second function of a ruler is to preserve order, and in India this 
is likely to mean the suppression of communalism and the fight against 
the growing menace of communism, Although hopes that partition 
would cure the communalism that gave it birth were rudely shattered 
in the Punjab last year, on a long view they may prove to have been well 
founded. The great mass migration following the massacres ended the 
communal trouble in the Punjab, or at least converted it into an inter- 
state problem, and at the same time provided a serious object lesson for 
thinking people in both Dominions. Mr. Gandhi used his magic influence 
to spread the doctrine of toleration, and was ably seconded by Mr. 
Suhrawardy and others of the Moslem leaders in India. There were still, 
however, militant communalists in both Dominions, and in India the 
Hindu Mahasabha did much to fan the flames of hatred. It was then 
that Mr. Gandhi undertook his last and greatest fast. Though of short 
duration, it had a profound effect on Hindu feeling, and that effect was 
heightened a short time later by the universal horror and grief at his 
murder. The revulsion of feeling against bodies such as the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh enabled the 
Goverment of India to suppress the political activities of those narrow 
sectarian bodies, and there have since been signs of a greater desire on 
the part of the Moslems to be good citizens of India and of the Hindus to 
live at peace with them. 

In Pakistan, too, the higher authorities have sought diligently to 
protect the Hindu minority, but their subordinates have sometimes 
proved intransigent, and the Government of Pakistan have not been 
entirely successful in allaying nervousness or preventing a Hindu exodus 
from East Bengal. Progress has, however, been made in the restoration of 
harmony, and it is to be profoundly hoped that events in Kashmir or 
Hyderabad do not cause a setback. 

The other aspect of the problem of law and order is the fight against 
communism. Soon after the first World War, when Russia was in a 
frankly proselytising mood, the Communist Party organisers inspired and 
financed an active branch in India and trained a number of its leaders in 
Russia. Those who controlled the campaign either lacked understanding 
of the Hindu mode of thought, or were unwilling to accommodate their 
theories to it. 

They failed, therefore, to adapt communism to the needs of a religious 
and property-loving people. As a result, they achieved little real success 
except amongst the intellectuals, though they gained temporary strength 
by an alliance with certain sections of the terrorists. This unskilful 
approach on the part of the communists made it possible for the Indian 
authorities to cut the financial supply line. The outside connection 

gradually weakened, and before the beginning of the Second World War, 
an indigenous brand of communism, shorn of blatant atheism, and much 
more vague about the rights of property, sprang up. 

During the War while most Indian political parties held aloof from 
the War Effort, certain sections of the Communist Party gave it un- 
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qualified support, and were thus able to organise the party effectively 
amongst factory workers without direct opposition from either the Police 
or employers. 

The improved organisation put the Party in a good position to 
exploit the favourable opportunities provided by post-war economic 
conditions, and by the unscrupulous and uncontrolled profiteering of 
many Indian merchants and shopkeepers. As a fesult the power of the 
communists has grown rapidly, and many shrewd observers regard them 
as the greatest danger to the peace and prosperity of India. Their 
most rapid development has been in a belt stretching East to West from 
coast to coast through the State of Hyderabad, but there is scarcely any 
industrial area in any part of India in which their emissaries are not to be 
found. 

More important is the fact that they have once again turned their 
attention to the villager. It has often been said that India is a nation of 
peasant proprietors, and that communism can make no real headway in 
the rural areas. This statement, however, is an over-simplification, and 
ignores three facts. In the first place there are, in the country districts, 
large numbers of landless labourers who stand to lose little in a 
period of turmoil; secondly, with the rapid growth of population and 
the ever-increasing fragmentation of holdings, there are many peasants 
whose lands are inadequate to maintain them and their families ; while 
in the third place, the communists have not been slow to persuade the 
peasants in certain areas that the landlord is a natural enemy. In many 
respects, indeed, India provides most fertile soil for the spread of com- 
munism. The emotional character of the people, the high rate of illi- 
teracy, and the great social and economic gulfs between the classes 
would seem to condition India to the reception of Marxist ideas. The 
Government of India are right therefore, in taking the danger seriously. 

They have in fact embarked on a campaign against the communists, 
the main responsibility for which will be that of Sardar Vallabhai Patel, 
who is well fitted, by reason of his strength of character and his realistic 
approach to political problems, to conduct it. The Government of 
India, however, is not unitary but Federal, and the Provincial Govern- 
ments, therefore, have a large part to play. A co-ordination of Pro- 
vincial and Central activities in this direction is most desirable, and it is 
perhaps unfortunate that the Bengal Government allowed its zeal to 
outrun its discretion and declared the Communist Party illegal in Bengal, 
without the prior approval of the Government of India. Better co- 
ordination, combined with a highly developed Intelligence Branch, will 
be required if the forces of law and order are to triumph. 

The third function of a ruler is the maintenance of security against 
outside enemies, and this in its turn depends both on the organisation of 
defence and on the conduct of external relations. How far are the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan preparing for an effective discharge of this 
duty ? 

The foundation of all the other achievements of the British Raj 
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in India was the defence of the North-West Frontier, and the discharge 
of this basic duty frequently taxed the entire resources of a united 
India, supported by British military power. It may almost be taken for 
granted that neither India nor Pakistan alone would be able to maintain 
that defence. Even apart from the fact that the resources and manpower 
available in either Dominion would be too limited, the performance of 
this task by one Dominion alone might have many political and communal 
complications. If the duty fell upon India alone, any resulting military 
action would readily assume the character of a war of religions, and so 
lead to trouble between the two Dominions. If, on the other hand, 
Pakistan assumed the role of sole defender of the Frontier, India would 
never have a sense of security. It is essential for their common safety 
that there should be active collaboration between India and Pakistan 
in this matter, but this, of course, is out of the question until the Kashmir 
quarrel is settled in a manner acceptable to them both. The first step 
of the two Governments towards fulfilling the third function of a ruler, 
is thus readiness to compromise on this difficult issue. 

Apart from the Frontier, the two Dominions have a long and vulner- 
able coastline, and it must be a primary aim of their policy to build up a 
Navy and an Air Force adequate to its defence. This must necessarily 
be a long and expensive task, and it seems unlikely that India and 
Pakistan can be wholly self-reliant in this matter for a generation to 
come. In the meantime, in a world which is fast losing faith in 
collective security, India and Pakistan must seek firm military alliances 
with those who are able and willing to assist in their protection. To 
whom can they look for this help? China must be ruled out because 
of her own chaotic and desperate condition ; Russia in her present mood 
hardly inspires confidence, and the United States of America, already 
in two minds about its entanglements in Europe, is scarcely likely to 
look for fresh liabilities. It is clearly to Britain that India and Pakistan 
will turn, and there can be no doubt that Britain will be ready to respond, 
not only because of the obligations arising from past connections, but 
also because of her need to maintain her own business in and with India. 
How far the military connection with India is strategically necessary to 
Britain in the age of the atom bomb, the writer is not competent to 
determine. 

If India and Pakistan decide to remain within the Commonwealth 
arrangements for mutual assistance will obviously be simpler—but 
more important than any organic relation is the existence of good feeling 
between Britain and these two great self-governing countries. Great 
importance is, therefore, to be attached to the marked increase in friendli- 
ness towards Britain which has been manifest in India since the Transfer 
of Power, and to the growing readiness of India to recognise her need 
for British collaboration i many spheres. 

The fourth function of a ruler was declared by Chanakya to be 
‘works of improvement.’ In modern terms this may be interpreted as 
the economic development of the country, either by means of state 
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enterprise or by producing the conditions under which private enterprise 
can flourish, or by a compromise between the two policies. To what 
extent are the two new governments fulfilling this function ? 

Before the Transfer of Power, many of the leaders of the Congress 
Party ‘were apt to talk as though wholesale nationalisation of industry 
was the key to prosperity, and this still appeared to be the creed of the 
All India Congress Committee a few months ago. The present Govern- 
ment of India, however, has taken a more realistic view and has recognised 
that though certain basic industries must be nationalised, the development 
of industry in general must be left to private enterprise. The recent 
Industrial Policy Statement of the Government of India, though vague 
and unsatisfactory in some respects, at least represents an advance towards 
economic realism, and it might have been thought that it would lead to 
an early resumption of industrial expansion. In fact, nothing of the kind is 
happening, and Indian capitalists now appear to be more nervous of 
new ventures than for some years. 

Two main factors may account for this shyness, and the more impor- 
tant of them is the crushing burden of taxation in India to-day. In 
March, 1947, the. Finance Minister of the Interim Government of 
undivided India, raised the Income Tax and Super Tax to levels comparable 
with those in Britain, and superimposed a Business Profits Tax and a 
Capital Gains Tax. Some months ago the Reserve Bank of India clearly 
recognised the depressing effect which this taxation had exerted, and 
there is reason to |beiieve that but for the extraordinary expenditure 
resulting from the Punjab massacres, the Finance Minister would have 
given substantial relief this year. Unless that relief is forthcoming, the 
industrial expansion, which the Government of India so earnestly desire, 
will not take place. 

The second retarding factor is doubt in the mind of the Indian 
business man regarding the stability of Government’s economic policy. 
Such reassurance as he might have gained from the Industrial Policy 
Statement, has been largely destroyed by speeches, wholly at variance 
with that policy, made by members of the Indian Cabinet. Moreover, 
he sees Government forcing wage increases without any consideration 
of production-costs in relation to world supply and demand. Clearer 
official thinking and attention by the Government of India to long-term 
factors are necessary, if Indian industry is to go ahead. 

In Pakistan the adverse effect of high taxation has been somewhat 
mitigated by Government’s policy of reliefs for new industry, but the 
reliefs will not be wholly effective until the rates of individual super- 
tax are reduced. In other respects, there is less discouragement for 
private enterprise in Pakistan than in India. 

The position of foreign capital in India and Pakistan has been the 
subject of much discussion, and has to some extent been dealt with 
in the Industrial Policy Statements of the two Governments. The Indian 
Government’s statement betrays much woolly thinking, together with 
the natural desire of a new, inexperienced Government to eat its cake 
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and have it too. The Government of India recognise that India’s capital 
resources are not adequate for all the development required, and desire 
to encourage foreign investment. They do not, however, seem to realise 
that in many respects new investment in India is not, at the moment, 
a very attractive proposition, and they lay down conditions which, in 
many cases, will not be acceptable to foreign investors. They, perhaps, 
forget that there is not the same pressure of investment-potential as in 
earlier days, and that Africa and other countries may well absorb most 
of the available capital. 

In this field, too, the Pakistan approach is more practical than that 
of India. The Pakistan Industrial Policy Statement, though not free 
from doctrinaire elements, contains less to discourage the foreign investor 
than does the corresponding Indian Statement, and it may be for this 
reason that Karachi to-day is humming with the activity of engineers 
and business men of various nations, seeking opportunity for collabora- 
tion with Pakistan in industrial expansion. 

In the days when Chanakya propounded his maxims, the conditions 
under which governments had to work were simple, and it could be 
taken for granted that a strong, resolute, well-balanced ruler would 
lead his people to prosperity. In modern times, when the plans of the 
wisest government may be upset by events occurring thousands of miles 
away, no such assumption is possible, and it would be foolish to attempt 
to forecast the future of India and Pakistan. All that need be said is 
that the Governments of India and Pakistan have dealt resolutely with 
problems by which they might well have been overwhelmed, and that 
if, in the course of time, they show the same realism in economic affairs 
that they have displayed in other spheres, there is no reason why the 
development of the two new Dominions should not be both sound and 
rapid. 





THE THIRD FORCE IN ITALY 
by Richard Goold-Adams 


Pe aes De Gasperi is not and never would be a dictator. Spare, 
ascetic and conscientious, he leads the largest Christian Democrat 
party in Europe. If he had lived in the Middle Ages he might have 
been a monk; to-day, his followers are drawn from all classes of 
society. They are bound together, like members of an American 
party, more by an attitude of mind than a programme—the attitude of 
mind of a politically conscious but naturally conservative Church. 
From outside Italy, this makes the Christian Democrats look like a 
centre patty. But from the inside they appear to stand well to the 
Right, since the Church is generally regarded as a reactionary political 
force. And, as many people in Italy fear a return of Fascism more 
than the possible coming of Communism, they inevitably regard too 
great a Christian Democrat success as alarming. 

With these thoughts in mind, therefore, many Italians of recent 
months have spoken increasingly of a terza forza, a Third Force in politics. 
The phrase began to be used before the April elections, but has become 
widespread since. The idea behind it is that while there are already 
two main political biocks, a third one is growing up in between them. 
The Communists obviously constitute the essence of the Left-hand 
block, but the one on the Right has not always been easy to define. 
Before the elections it was generally held to include the various broadly 
conservative parties, of which the Christian Democrats were the chief. 
Since the elections it has come to mean the Christian Democrat party 
almost exclusively, since the others at present count for little. Thus, 
the #erza forza is made up of whatever parties stand in between the 
Christian Democrats and the Popular Front, which is composed of 
Communists and Left-wing (Nenni) Socialists. 

The reasons for this triple division go back to the state of opinion at 
the moment of Italian liberation in 1945. Only two independent political 
organisations had really kept themselves alive in Italy during the Fascist 
period, the Roman Catholic Church and the Communists. And when 
the war came to an end they alone formed immediate political rallying 
points. Both had played great parts in the Resistance. Both knew the 
sort of Italy they wanted. The main difference between them was 
probably that the Communists had fewer illusions about what they were 
going to do to achieve their millenium. 


Richard Goold-Adams is on the Staff of The Economist and 
specialises in Mediterranean Affairs. 
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Since then a galaxy of parties has moved across the political stage. 
And it may seem a little unfair to dismiss them all too easily. Many 
Socialists after all had kept faith throughout the histrionics of the Piazza 
Venezia. The Liberals too were still alive. And there was the Action 
Party, born of the liberation struggle. But as a party the Socialists were 
weak when Mussolini fell; many of their leaders were in gallant exile 
abroad. The Liberals were disunited, led by old men, and tended to 
concentrate their interest on the monarchy—a point of view notably 
reversed, however, when the referendum came along. The bubble of 
the Action Party was such that it has already burst. 

The last three years, in fact, have tended to emphasise, in Italy as 
elsewhere, the clash between the Communists and the rest. As is well 
known, it was mainly fear of Communism which secured such a pre- 
ponderating vote for the Christian Democrats in the April elections ; 
without it their vote might have been 30 per cent. less. But the 
important aspect of that victory from the point of view of the future 
of Italian politics is that it was hatched primarily by the Church. Two 
results follow from this. One is that, having thrown its enormous 
influence so unashamedly into the battle, the Church has now taken up 
a more open and active position in political life than at any time in this 
century. The other is that this in itself has provoked an anti-clerical 
reaction, most particularly among the middle classes. 

The issue of clericalism is thus one of the foundations of a Third 
Force. Interference by the Vatican, both actual and anticipated, is 
feared and resented by many among the professional classes, and by 
those, for example, with university degrees. Doctors, lawyers, small 
businessmen, engineers, many who have reached a certain level of 
education and culture regard the Church’s apparent increase of political 
power as a retrograde step. 

At the same time this is not an attitude which is generally assumed 
or understood by the working classes. Unless a factory worker is an 
actual member of the Communist party—and party membership has 
only so far been granted to a strict two million—he is probably a devout 
Roman Catholic. For a political party to appeal to him against both 
the Communists and the Church would accordingly be useless. Proof 
of the strength of the Church among the workers is, in fact, shown by 
the vigour of the Christian Democrats in trade union affairs. Signor 
Pastore, the dynamic little Christian Democrat leader of the C.G.LL. 
(Confederazione Generale Italiano di Lavore)—the Italian T.U.C.—has told 
me that even from the beginning of this year, when the Christian Demo- 
crats were weaker than they are now, his party had been gaining in a 
number of union elections. He himself has played a brave part in frus- 
trating and limiting Communist-inspired political strikes during the 
past year. And it is certain that he could not have done this without 
a very solid block of support from the workers, many of whom, indeed, 
have become increasingly irritated by continual Communist manceuvres 
that do not seem to lead anywhere. 
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Anti-clericalism as such, then, is almost an embarrassment to a Third 
Force among the working classes. And that goes for most of the 
peasants too. What is needed is an anti-Communist line, fought on the 
same sort of issues as those raised by the Communists, which yet at the 
same time shows up the failure of the Christian Democrats to achieve 
any real advance for the working classes. Naturally this is extremely 
difficult to put over. But it is what the Right-wing Socialists and other 
Third Force elements are trying to do. And if they are to succeed in 
establishing themselves as an alternative anti-Communist force to the 
Christian Democrats—which is their main reason for existence—it is 
here, in the field of working class support, that their biggest battle must 
be fought. 

The term ‘ Third Force’ has been borrowed from France, the first 
country to use it extensively, And a moment’s comparison with the 
French situation, when examining the Italian, is sometimes useful. 
Three points emerge here. The first, a fundamental one, is that there is, 
after all, no Charles de Gaulle in Italy. Hence the political alignment 
is bound to be different even if the basic forces bearing on it are similar. 
Thus, the Italian Third Force is essentially anti-clerical as well as anti- 
Communist. In France, on the other hand, the Christian Democrats 
—the M.R.P.—actually form part of the Third Force, along with the 
Socialists and Radicals. 

Secondly, in both countries a war-time Catholic revival has continued 
into the peace. In France, as in Italy, reaction against the Communists 
has maintained and strengthened this revival. And in both countries 
the Church has as a result shown itself most active in the field of educa- 
tion, During May the French cabinet split, and the Catholic Premier, 
M. Schuman, very nearly crashed over the question of future Church 
or State control of a handful of schools in Lorraine, which had belonged 
to the collieries before they were nationalised. 

In Italy one of the main pieces of evidence quoted against the 
militant Catholics by their less clerical brethren has been the policy of 
Signor Gonella, the Christian Democrat Minister of Education. He has, 
paradoxically enough, made it increasingly difficult for the State schools 
to set as high a standard as private schools, with the result that, since 
most private schools are Church schools, parents have preferred when- 
ever possible to send their children to be educated by the priests. The 
trend, in fact, has been back towards an earlier age. 

Naturally this is unpopular with those who are not already persuaded 
of its wisdom And it seems that the Church in Italy has been less 
discreet than in France. There, clericalism has always been an issue 
which might break either the Gaullists or M. Schuman’s Third Force 
coalition. In many minds in Italy clericalism itself occupies the place 
of the Gaullists in France. 

Thirdly, the French Socialists are in turn suffering from the very fact 
of their continued association with the M.R.P. By taking part in M. 
Schuman’s Third Force government they have beeri subjecting themselves 
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to a prolonged strain which looks as if it may eventually kill them, if 
they do not soon do something about it. They are losing touch both 
with the workers and their own past beliefs; and their support is 
accordingly dwindling throughout the country. This in itself is a grave 
disadvantage to the Third Force and to the whole idea of holding a 
balance between Right and Left, between de Gaulle and the Communists. 
The position of a Socialist party in any coalition government, however, 
is an intriguing subject all on its own. And while we shall glance at 
it again in assessing the prospects of the Italian Right-wing Socialists, 
we should first return to Italy and discover what actually composes the 
Third Force in that country at this moment. 

Until a few months ago, the Third Force element in Italian politics 
was small, weak and certainly less well defined than in France. It 
consisted almost entirely of the Right-wing Socialists led by Signor 
Saragat. And they were steadily losing what grip they had on the coun- 
try, because none of their leaders could really get himself across to the 
man in the street. But their decline was halted abruptly when Signor 
Lombardo followed Saragat’s example of almost exactly one year pre- 
viously, and walked out of Signor Nenni’s Communist-allied Left-wing 
Socialist party about two months before the April elections. For Ivan 
Matteo Lombardo—now Minister of Industry and Commerce in De 
Gasperi’s coalition government—is one of the ablest men in Italian 
public life. And by joining Saragat to form the Unita Socialista electoral 
alliance he and his immediate followers not only practically doubled 
the Right-wing Socialist vote in April, but they also put the Third Force 
on the Italian political map. 

For in the Unita Socialista the Third Force now has a respectable 
nucleus on which to build. It no longer consists of just an indefinite 
number of minor groups with no mass following. The Right-wing 
Socialists collected two million votes in April, and they represent some- 
thing in terms of real political force. Accordingly, there is already a move- 
ment of opinion towards them from other quarters, and they seem to be 
providing the first—if small—political rallying point likely to rival the 
claims of both the Church and the Communists since the war. 

Support is coming from four quarters, namely, the Republicans, 
the progressive Liberals, those floating voters who are already drifting 
away from the Christian Democrats, and, lastly, the secessionists from 
Nenni’s Left-wing Socialists. 

Soon, probably this month, July, the Right-wing Socialists, only 
temporarily allied as the Unita Socialista, are to hold a constituent congress 
to form a new Socialist party and consider future tactics. What these 
will be depends partly on the outcome of the Left-wing Socialist congress 
of June 27th. But when Saragat and Lombardo have decided, they 
are likely to bid for more definite and formal support from members of 
other parties already favourably disposed towards them; there seems, 
for instance, no reason why men like Count Carandini should not join 
them. If they get this support, as they will, at least, in some degree, the 
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influence and strength of the Third Force idea will also grow. Then, 
later, the biggest question before all its adherents will undoubtedly be 
whether to continue to support De Gasperi’s predominantly Christian 
Democrat government or not. 

It is against this background that the present shape of De Gasperi’s 
new government must be judged, and that some estimate may be made 
of the influence of the Third Forcé'on Italy’s international relationships. 
At home, it is remarkable that with his very strong parliamentary fol- 
lowing the Christian Democrat leader has given nine out of the twenty 
seats in his new cabinet to men of other parties. But Signor De Gasperi 
is proving himself a brilliant tactician. He is in no way blind to the give 
and take of the country’s mood. He sensed the fear of reaction after 
the election results were known. And by reducing his own party’s 
majority within the cabinet to one, he has gone out of his way to remove 
this fear. His action shows wisdom and statecraft of a high order. 

This coalition is, indeed, practical proof of the strength of the Third 
Force. Of the nine cabinet ministers who are not Christian Democrats, 
Signor Porzio, one of the three Vice-Premiers, alone stands definitely 
outside the Third Force grouping—although Count Sforza, as a rather 
Right-wing Republican, and one of the Independents, are perhaps 
doubtful members. Porzio, a Right-wing Liberal and once a Fascist 
deputy for many years, was only brought into the cabinet in order to 
carry the landowners of the South with the proposed De Gasperi policy 
of development and reform, a policy which represents a long deferred 
attempt to tackle the problems of the South. People there already look 
back to the Fascist period with nostalgia, not because they are politically 
Fascist, but because the Fascists did at least build them a few schools 
and barracks for the carabinieri. And, if nothing is done for them now, 
their nostalgia will provide an even happier hunting ground than pre- 
viously for every political quack in Rome. 

The most important cabinet post held by the Third Force is the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, which was given to the outstanding 
Right-wing Socialist party secretary, Ivan Matteo Lombardo. Another 
of the three Socialist cabinet ministers is Signor Tremelloni, outwardly 
Minister without Portfolio—a position which the Communists inciden- 
tally say is unconstitutional—but, in fact, there to handle the adminis- 
tration of Marshall aid. Signor Saragat, the Right-wing Socialist leader, 
is also in the cabinet as Minister for the Merchant Marine. These 
appointments mean that the Socialists will have considerable influence 
in economic affairs. 

The conduct of Italy’s foreign relations continues in Count Sforza’s 
hands, partly because he himself wishes to remain at the Palazzo Chigi 
as long as he is mentally and physically fit, and partly because there is 
no one strikingly suitable to succeed him, certainly no one who has 
anything like the same experience. Sforza, like Churchill, was a well- 
known European at the end of the first world war. 

One of the foremost practical issues in front of Italy is whether to 
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seek admission to the Western Union of the Brussels Pact powers. 
Before the elections, it was widely thought in Europe that, if the Christian 
Democrats won, Italy would be invited in. But since then a strong 
spirit of neutrality has grown in Italy, and De Gasperi and Sforza would 
now demand a high price for formally tying their country up with the 
West. 

If the Italians came in, they would, naturally enough, demand treat- 
ment of absolute equality with the other powers, in spite of the Peace 
Treaty. But they feel that the only satisfactory way of achieving equality 
is to revise the Peace Treaty before they join the Brussels Pact. The 
three specific points the Italians want are agreement that they should 
build up an army suitable to their size and status, the refortifying of the 
Jugoslav frontier, and the return at least of pre-Fascist colonies. As 
a result they are not in fact likely to enter the Brussels Pact, at least for 
some little time. 

In all of this the Third Force backs up the policy of De Gasperi and 
Sforza. But there is a difference between the Christian Democrat and 
predominantly Socialist approach to the problem, which is likely to 
increase rather than diminish with time. The Christian Democrats 
are rightly concerned with the honour, dignity and security of their 
country ; but they are not really worried about the unity of Europe 
as such. This attitude is demonstrated by their lack of desire to join an 
international anti-Communist block, although in home politics, par- 
ticularly before the elections, no legitimate action against the Com- 
munists seemed too strong. Socialists, on the contrary, have long- 
standing links with like-minded men in other countries. The importance 
of these links was vividly illustrated in the elections when the switch 
of British Labour support from Nenni to Saragat swung votes—in 
spite of the now famous ‘Nenni telegram!’ As the Third Force 
grows, the Italians will probably move closer to the West. 

The existence of a strong Communist party is implicit in the very 
idea of a Third Force. For this reason a Third Force, whether in Italy 
or France or anywhere else, is quite as likely to take a boldly anti- 
Communist line internationally as the Right wing. And in home affairs 
it can probably afford to be ahead of the Right. It is true that in France, 
where M. Schuman’s government has been creeping over soft mud for 
months, the Third Force has not gone out of its way to attack the Com- 
munists. But in Italy, both at home and when discussing foreign affairs, 
the Third Force leaders have shown themselves forcefully anti-Com- 
munist. When, for instance, Lombardo left the Nenni Socialists and 
their Popular Front policy, the first thing he did was to go round among 
the northern industrialists and persuade many of them to stop pouring 
Danegeld money into the coffers of the Communist party. 

Lower class support is essential to any centre party. By definition 
a centre party can never be backed by a high proportion even of the 
numerically smaller upper classes. Hence it must collapse if it once 
abandons working class interests to the Communists. This point has 
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been made above in speaking of the melting of support for the French 
Socialists. It cannot be stressed too much. 

For this reason the position of Saragat and Lombardo in De 
Gasperi’s government is bound to get more difficult with time. On the 
one hand, the Christian Democrats are more likely to withdraw than to 
advance from the present progressive line which De Gasperi has 
undoubtedly screwed them up to. And on the other, as professing 
Socialists in a non-Socialist administration, Saragat and Lombardo will 
find it hard to attract and retain working class support if they cannot 
produce definite benefits for the workers. Men who understand the 
government’s point of view in the face of Italy’s immense economic 
and political difficulties will tend to back the Christian Democrats. 
Those who do not will want to oppose the government root and 
branch; and the Communists will make out that they are the only 
people capable of doing so. Like the main Socialist party when in 
coalition before its split in 1947, the Right-wing Socialists will tend to 
lose touch with the workers, unless the conduct of their propaganda is 
exceedingly skilful. 

The outlook for the Third Force is therefore arduous. But it is not 
without prospect of great success. The Italians have not gone through 
the hardships of the last five years—not to mention the last twenty-five— 
with their eyes shut. They have experienced the excesses of the Right 
and they have seen Europe stagger under the blows of the extreme 
Left. And for all their volatility they appreciate the values of a middle 
way. Many in that beautiful and civilised country now only ask that 
they may be allowed to make democracy work. If they succeed, many 
of the aims of the Third Force itself will be achieved. That fact is at 
once the measure of its present importance, position and prospects. 
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THE IRRATIONALITY OF A 
MECHANISTIC UNIVERSE 


By Philip S. Richards 


‘ OMMUNISM,’ said The Times in recent leader, ‘is the reductio 
ad absurdum of rationalism. It rests on a theory of history so firmly 
wedded to the doctrine of causality as to exclude altogether the possi- 
bility of freewill.’? Unless the word ‘ rationalism’ is here used (as perhaps 
it is) in a purely derogatory sense, such a statement would seem to imply 
that there is something peculiarly rational about the communist inter- 
pretation of history ; and this is the opposite of the truth. Any doctrine 
of causality which implies that the universe is a realm of rigid con- 
formity to undeviating ‘laws’ is at least fifty years out of date. That 
is a superstition which has been exploded and derided not by Bergson 
alone, or the Pragmatists, but by almost every philosopher or scientist 
of repute. No undergraduate in his second year can prepare an essay 
on causation without learning that this kind of determinism is a tattered 
scarecrow, fit only to terrify or inspire the supporters of the Rationalist 
Press Association. Communism is indeed the most dangerous opponent 
of Christianity at the present day. Christians do well to fear it: but 
not on intellectual grounds. As a rival in the intellectual field it scarcely 
deserves more consideration than the racial philosophy of Nazi Germany. 
Unfortunately, however, there are certain elementary and funda- 
mental errors whose hold on the popular mind is hardly weakened at 
all by the fact that they have been long ago discarded by the scientific or 
philosophic mind, The chimera of a universe ruled by inviolable ‘ laws 
of nature’ is among the chief and most mischievous of such delusions. 
It is a monster that has to be slaughtered again and again, in the hope 
that news of its death will eventually reach the ears, and even the under- 
standing, of the journalist and the man in the street. It is twenty-three 
years since Professor Whitehead told the world that no scientist had ever 
met Hume’s devastating criticism of the very idea of causation; and 
added that science ‘has remained predominantly an anti-rationalistic 
movement, based upon a naive faith.’ And yet in this year of grace we 
are invited by The Times to regard a blind adherence to the doctrine of 
causality as evidence of an exceptionally rational frame of mind. 
It would be the madness of presumption to imagine that one can 
produce any effect where Whitehead has produced none; but one can 


Philip S. Richards is am old contributor to this review, to the 
Saturday Review, the Criterion and. the Hibbert Journal. 
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at least deliver one’s soul, reflecting that much dropping wears away a 
stone, and that it is the last straw that breaks the camel’s back. More- 
over some of the more recent analyses of the concept of cause have been 
so beautifully subtle and satisfying that it is a pleasure to try to reproduce 
them, with whatever loss of freshness and distinction, in a form accessible 
and accepiable to those who have neither opportunity nor inclination 
to read them in their original setting. One of the finest of such sours-de- 
force—the work of a master in metaphysics—is to be found in the opening 
chapter of the late Oliver Quick’s Gospel of Divine Action. 

Dr. Quick there drew a distinction between two types of order which 
are always present in our experience of the external world—the order of 
cause, which is exhibited in events happening severally and in succession ; 
and the order of reason, by which events or things are held together as 
constituting intelligible wholes. Physical science, concentrating on the 
order of cause, attempts to view the entire world of our experience as a 
succession of events, of which each is caused by its immediate pre- 
decessor and causes its immediate successor in an unbroken and unbreak- 
able chain of necessary connection. This method is legitimately adopted 
by physical science to serve its own special purposes, and is daily and 
hourly justified by practical success; but, as a logical or theoretical 
account of the nature of things, it breaks down under any serious exami- 
nation, and that in two opposite ways. 

First, though we speak and think, almost inevitably, of separate and 
successive events, successive events are in reality never separate. The 
process of nature or causation (call it what you will) is strictly and abso- 
lutely continuous. If it were not so, there would be an end of causation; 
for an unthinkable gap of empty time (whatever that may mean) would 
then intervene between cause and effect. Every effect would be, in Hume’s 
own words, a distinct event from its cause: and, however you attempt 
to bridge the gap, you merely reinstate the principle of continuity: 
Hence, in place of a succession of events, you are compelled to envisage 
a single tremendous event or process, in which scientists, or ordinary 
people, make quite arbitrary, non-existent divisions, giving the name of 
cause to what precedes such a division, and of effect to what follows. 

So far we might seem to have riveted the chain of causality even 
closer, since we have left not the smallest chink where freedom could 
conceivably intrude. But this is only because we have not really purged 
our minds of the delusive picture of a succession of events, of which the 
later are determined by the earlier. If there is only one event, extending 
through the whole of space as well as the whole of time, the notions of 
freedom and causation, as we ordinarily conceive of them, are equally 
inapplicable. The nearest approach we can make to an intelligible idea 
is perhaps to think of an all-embracing system, of which each consti- 
tuent, whether past or future, whether near or remote, is equally depen- 
dent on all the rest. 

Alternately, if we refuse to be led into these regions of metaphysical 
speculation, and continue obstinately to regard the world as an unbroken 
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chain of distinguishable causes and effects, we are driven by the logic 
of our own procedure (it is what science is doing all the time) to push 
our analysis ever further and further. However minute the link- 
events which we choose to regard as causes or effects, we know that each 
of them is still infinitely divisible. 


‘The number of events involved, even in the most momentary of per- 
ceptible occurrences, is quickly found to be infinite; yet each, in the order of 
causation, must be the effect of what goes before, and the cause of what comes 
after.’ 


At this point two things require to be noted. By strictly following 
the scientific method, of analysing larger sequences into their smaller 
and simpler components, we are brought to as hopeless an impasse as 
we were by the philosophic method of considering what is involved in 
the bare idea of causation. ‘To say that each member of an infinite series 
of infinitesimally minute events is caused by its immediate predecessor 
and causes its immediate successor—especially when your logic compels 
you to add that each such member contains within itself a further series 
of similar events—is really to make causation unintelligible. And this 
is not because we find it harder to imagine the causal mexus as subsisting 
between two indiscernible events than we do between, say, the pressing 
of a trigger and the discharge of a bullet. The sober truth is that our 
attempt to treat causation as discontinuous has led straight to the ‘ infi- 
nite regress,’ which, as any logician will tell you, is an infallible sign 
that thought has come to a dead end. The scientific method of inter- 
preting causation has failed. 

Our second observation is happily of a more positive nature. Our 
efforts to understand causation have been rendered abortive by an initial 
and remediable error. We have been trying all along to account for 
the processes of nature—in simpler language, for the fact of change— 
by the use of only one of the Four Causes which Aristotle distinguished 
mote than 2,000 years ago, viz., the Efficient Cause, which works, so to 
speak, from behind. In Quick’s terminology, we have confined ourselves 
to the order of cause, totally neglecting the far more important (from 
the human point of view) order of reason. If, as he suggests, you think 
of a man lighting a pipe, the distinction between the two orders is easily 
grasped. Viewed in the light of efficient causation alone, the whole 
process, from the production of pipe and pouch, to the putting of a 
match to the tobacco, is a series of events succeeding one another as 
inevitably, and as purposelessly, as the events which, according to H. G. 
Wells, constitute Biological Evolution. But if, abandoning the method 
of physical science for those of philosophy or common sense, you regard 
the process as an organic whole, directed to the achievement of a purpose, 
it becomes immediately coherent and intelligible. 

One must remark, in passing, that even in speaking of the events as 
a ‘ series ’ we have unconsciously and illegitimately passed from the order 
Vor, CXLIV—No 857 B 
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of cause to that of reason. So impossible is it to adhere strictly to the 
* rational ’ doctrine of causality. 

The truth is that the Efficient Cause will not work even for the pur- 
poses of science, or of Dialectical Materialism, without calling to its 
aid two more of Aristotle’s Four Causes. One is the Final Cause or 
End, or, as we commonly speak of it, the idea of purpose. The other, 
still more indispensable, is the Formal Cause, which has been happily 
defined for modern comprehension as ‘ the inner nature of a thing. . . . 
the plan of its structure.” This is what makes the acorn grow into an 
oak, and not into a chimpanzee. These two Causes tend to shade into 
one another. The oak for instance, besides being the Form of the 
acorn, is also the End which it exists to realise, and is in this way the 
cause of its development. 

A point of cardinal importance is that the Final and Formal Causes, 
which together amount to Quick’s ‘ order of reason,’ do not, like the 
Efficient Cause, work mechanically from behind, from the past into the 
future. They do not even, in the ordinary sense of the word, precede the 
effect. You cannot, as Quick says, locate them anywhere in the series of 
events ; they do not ‘happen’ at all. In fact they transcend, they pass 
beyond, the limits of both space and time : and yet no science, however 
materialistic, can do without them. For unless you isolate some portion 
of the boundless chaos of events, and regard it as a series exhibiting 
some degree of unity and coherence, the chaos remains what, according 
to pute materialism, it must always be—completely chaotic; and you 
can do nothing with it. You cannot begin to formulate laws of nature, 
or economic laws, without shamelessly abandoning the rigid doctrine 
of causality, and introducing conceptions as mystical and transcendental 
as the Ideas of Plato; of which indeed, if the bitter truth must be told, 
they are the legitimate, though somewhat battered, descendants. 

It should now be clear that the mechanistic universe of Marxism is 
an irrational absurdity, based on a fantastic cosmology, as obsolete as 
the Ptolemaic astronomy. Thereligion of communism, however vigorous 
in the practical and political spheres, is, to the trained and critical intellect, 
a dead and decaying superstition, which smells to heaven and cries out 
for burial. Less fortunate than Cock Robin, it has found no one, hitherto, 
to dig its grave. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
BENJAMIN CONSTANT 


By Martin Turnell 


I 


‘ ‘TE vais commencer un roman qui sera mon histoire. Tout travail 
sérieux m’est devenu impossible au milieu de ma vie tourmentée.’ 
We may feel that the disparaging references which Benjamin Constant 

made to Adolphe in his diary and even in the Preface to the later editions 

of the novel are a little suspect, but he would have been genuinely dis- 
tressed had he known that a hundred and eighteen years after his death 
he would be primarily remembered as the author of Adolphe and his 
other works forgotten. There is no doubt that his present reputation 
does him less than justice. He was not the dilettante for whom he is 
sometimes taken, the man of letters who frittered his life away in drawing- 
rooms and happened almost by accident to write a great novel! He was 
not merely a gambler and duellist, the lover of Mme de Staél and the 
unsuccessful suitor to whom Mme Récamier refused what are politely 
termed /es dernitres faveurs. He was one of the most brilliant intellects of 
his age, a considerable scholar, an original thinker and a distinguished 
and ultimately successful liberal statesman. He was also a pioneer in the 
study of comparative religion and though his great book on the subject 
has long since been superseded, it can still tell us a great deal about the 
intellectual climate of the age. His political writings were among the 
ablest produced in his time and the best of them—the attacks on 
despotism and the pages on war in de /’Esprit de conqutte et de P’ usurpation 

—far from losing their freshness, read like a description of contemporary 

Europe. In a comparison between the conquests of antiquity and those 

of his own time he wrote : 

* Nowadays therefore conquest has a further disadvantage which it did not 
have in ancient times. It pursues the vanquished into the innermost recesses 
of their being ; it mutilates them in order to reduce them to uniform propor- 
tions. In the past the conquerors insisted on the representatives of the van- 
quished nations appearing in their presence on bended knees. To-day it is 
human morale that they wish to reduce to prostration.’ 

His comment on the arrondissement des frontitres in the same essay 
strikes a prophetic note which reminds us uncomfortably of our own 
problems of ‘ living space’ and ‘ spheres of influence’ : 

‘ The tyrant would argue the necessity of rounding off his frontiers as 


Martin Turnell is the author of The Classical Moment, pub- 
lished earlier in the year by Hamish Hamilton. 
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though, once it were admitted, this doctrine did not banish peace and equity 
from the earth. For it is always from outside that a government wishes to 
round off its frontiers. So far as one knows, no one has ever sacrificed a 
portion of his own territory in order to give the rest of it a greater degree of 
geometrical regularity.’ 

When we find a man writing-in these terms it is tempting to try to 
establish parallels between his age and our own. Constant was born in 
1767 and died in 1830. His life therefore covers one of the most troubled 
periods of modern European history ; but though it is a period which 
bears a superficial resemblance to our own, it is dangerous to press the 
comparison between the events of the two periods too far. The truth is 
that Constant lived at the beginning of a period which has not yet ended, 
and he was, as the late Charles Du Bos suggested in an admirable study, 
one of the first ‘ modern men.’! His wide interests and insatiable curio- 
sity brought him into close contact with the life of his time and his weak- 
nesses made him a victim of its spiritual and intellectual upheavals. He 
was in the fullest sense of the term a child of his age and was perfectly 
endowed by mind, temper and upbringing to interpret it to a later 
generation. 


II 


Benjamin Constant de Rebecque was born at Lausanne on October 
25th, 1767, of an old French Protestant family. His ancestors had settled 
in Switzerland at the time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, but 
their ties with that country had been loose and many of them had spent 


their lives in the service of other states. Benjamin’s father, Colonel Juste 
Constant, was a soldier in the Dutch Army and Benjamin himself was 
educated in England, Germany and France, finally becoming a French 
subject to further his political ambitions. 

His childhood was as restless and disturbed as the remainder of his 
life. His mother, Henriette de Chandieu, died at the time of his birth, 
and as his father was garrisoned in Holland, he was brought up by his 
grandmother, Mme de Chandieu, and his aunt, Mme de Nassau, who 
spoiled him outrageously. When he was five, his father handed him 
over to Marianne Mangin, a girl whom he had abducted from her parents 
when she was nine and whom he later promoted to be Benjamin’s step- 
mother. Two years afterwards, his father decided to take over Ben- 
jamin’s education himself. This proved unsatisfactory and it was con- 
tinued by a procession of rascally tutors—a German who beat him, a 
Frenchman who took him to live at a house of ill-fame to be near the 
scene of his pleasures and an unfrocked priest who made him copy out 
his writings. 

It is evident from the family history that there was a marked strain 
of instability in the Constants which may have been caused in part by 
their reaction against the strong Calvinist discipline of an earlier genera- 
tion. Benjamin’s cousin, Charles de Constant, once observed in a letter 
to his sister Rosalie : ‘Il y a dans notre sang une inquiétude qui a nui 4 
plusieurs d’entre nous et n’a rien fait pour notre bonheur. La génération 


1 Grandeur et misére de Benjamin Constant, Pazis, 1946. 
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actuelle I’a bien moins, Benjamin toujours excepté.’* Benjamin echoed 
the thought when he said of his father: ‘Mon pére est bien, mais 
Phumeur qui a dévoré notre famille ne l’a malheureusement pas épargné.’ ® 
He inherited their inguittude and it was certainly aggravated by his early 
upbringing. He was an exceptionally precocious child and two letters 
to his grandmother show that he was very much the son of his father. 
The first was written when he was ten : 


‘I sometimes see a young English girl of my own age here whom I prefer 
to Cicero, Seneca, etc. . . . She teaches me Ovid whom she’s never read or 
heard of, but I find him completely in her eyes.’ 4 


Two years later he writes : 


‘I wish I could give you some satisfactory news of myself, but I fear that 
everything is confined to my physical development. I am well and growing 
fast. You will say that if this is all, it’s hardly worth living. I think so too, 
but my ¢fourderies upset all my plans. I wish there were some way of pre- 
venting my blood from circulating so fast and giving it a more cadenced 
movement. I have tried to see if music would produce this effect. I play 
adagios and Jargos which would send thirty cardinals to sleep. It’s all right to 
start with, but by some magic, these slow airs always end by becoming 
prestissimos. It’s the same with dancing. The minuets always end in gambols. 
I think, my dear grandmother, that the trouble is incurable and will be imper- 
vious to reason itself. . . . Do you know, my dear grandmother, that I go 
into society twice a week. I have a fine suit, a sword, my hat under my arm, 
one hand on my chest and the other on my hip. I hold myself very straight 
and appear as grown up as I can. I look and I listen, but so far feel little 
desire for the pleasures of the smart world. All these people look as though 
they don’t like each other very much. At the same time, the gambling tables 
and the gold I see spinning cause me some emotion. I would like to win some 
for a thousand needs I have, but other people treat my needs as fancies.’ ® 


When, many years later this letter was shown after Constant’s death 
to his second wife, Charlotte von Hardenberg, she remarked that it was 
Benjamin ‘in miniature.’ And the breathless. prestissimos, the minuets 
which turn into gallops, do reflect the rhythm of his whole life. 

When Constant was thirteen his father took him to England, intending 
to send him to Oxford ; but it seems that even the precocious Benjamin 
was too young to enter ‘the university at that age. He stayed in England 
long enough to acquire a grasp of the language and was then sent to the 
University of Erlangen where he was placed in charge of the Margrave 
of Anspach. At Erlangen he committed the first of his many folies. ‘I 
wanted to be able to boast of having a mistress,’ he wrote in that fasci- 
nating autobiographical fragment, /e Cahier rouge, and, as one might 
expect, he fixed on ‘a woman with a pretty bad reputation.’ The 


2 Quoted by G. Rudler, /a Jeunesse de Benjamin Constant, 1767-94, Paris, 1909, p. 39. 

3 Ibid., p. 39. 

4 J-H. Menos, Lettres de Benjamin Constant 2 sa famille, Paris, 1888, p. 82. Rudler, Op. cit., 
P- 74- 

5 Menos, p. 85. Rudler, p. 78. 
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attempt was not a success. ‘I am,’ he added, ‘ probably the only man 
whose advances she ever resisted.’ ® 

He took his reverse lightly, but the Margrave was offended and he 
was removed from Erlangen and sent to Edinburgh. ‘ Hard work was 
the fashion among the young men at Edinburgh,’ he tells us. According 
to his own account, this was one of the happiest years of his life and he 
distinguished himself at his studies. The stay at Edinburgh was certainly 
an event of capital importance in his career. For it was there that he 
came into contact with the ideas of British liberalism which had a great 
‘influence on the development of his own political thought. It was there, 
too, that he acquired his taste for gambling—already foreshadowed in 
the early letter to his grandmother—which was to prove a very expensive 
amusement. He returned to Paris for a short time in 1787, committed 
more folies and came under the influence of the leading exponents of 
eighteenth-century materialism: La Harpe, Lacretelle and Marmontel. 

This year marked a turning point in Constant’s life. It was the year 
of his first meeting with Mme de Charriétre when she was forty-seven 
and he was twenty. Sainte-Beuve described this remarkable woman as 
‘the eighteenth century in person for Benjamin Constant,’ and there 
is no doubt that she played a decisive part in the formation of his character. 
The exact nature of their relationship has been the source of the liveliest 
speculation among French critics. Was it purely an intellectual friend- 
ship or was it an amitié amoureuse? Or something more? Sainte-Beuve 
thought that between ‘un tout jeune homme et une femme mire’ there 
must have been ‘une cérémonie d’initiation.” Why, he asks in mild 
surprise, why should two people who were completely free from all 
* prejudices ’ not have made ‘ cette petite expérience ’?® Philippe Godet, 
the author of the standard life of Mme de Charriére, took the opposite 
view and was sure that a friendship between two people of such different 
ages must have been ‘ purement intellectuelle.’ ® Professor Rudler is 
more cautious. ‘Une chose est sire,.que Benjamin a aimé Mme de 
Charriére d’amour. . . . Une chose est plus qu’incertaine, que Benjamin 
ait été l’amant de Mme de Charriére.’ 1° 

Constant’s family seem to have shared Sainte-Beuve’s view. They 
were greatly concerned over his long visits to Mme de Charriére’s home 
at Colombier and though he refers derisively in a letter to her to ‘ mes 
parents, alarmés sur ma chasteté,’ 14 we may wonder whether their fears 
were as groundless as he suggests. Whether they did or did not make 
the petite expétrience does not, perhaps, much matter. There is no doubt 
that the connection was ‘ primarily’ if not ‘ purely’ intellectual. Her 
scepticism, her contempt for convention and the conversations between 

* Journal intime prictdé du Cabier rouge et de Adolphe, Ed. Jean Mistler, Monaco, 1945, pp. 
6-7. (This is the only reliable edition of Constant’s Journal intime in existence.) 

’ Portraits littéraires, TH, p. 275. 

® Quoted by Rudler, Op. cit., p. 276. 

* Madame de Charriére et ses amis, Geneva, 1906. (An excellent short life of her has been 
published in English by Geoffrey Scott under the title of Portrait of Zélide, London, 1925.) 

10 Op. cit., p. 275. 

12 Quoted, Portraits littéraires, TI, p. 219. 
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them, which used to go on all night, acted like an intoxicant on the young 
man. ‘Iam convinced,’ he said in the Cahier rouge, ‘ that without these 
conversations, my behaviour would have been much less foolish.’ 

Another passage from his account of the friendship takes us to the 
very heart of the problem of his character : 


‘Comme mariage’, he wrote of a girl in whom he was interested, ‘je 
ne voulais que Mlle Pourrat. Comme figure, c’était encore Mlle Pourrat que 
je préférais. Comme esprit, je ne voyais, n’entendais, ne chérissais que Mme 
de Charriére. Ce n’est pas que je ne profitasse du peu d’heures od nous 
étions séparés, pour faire d’autres sottises.’ 1 


It is a classic statement of the conflict between ‘ head’ and ‘ heart.’ 
It was Constant’s tragedy that the same woman never satisfied him 
intellectually and emotionally, and in a revealing phrase in one of his 
letters he described his first wife as ‘la femme que mon cceur avait 
choisie et dont ma téte s’est si mal trouvée.’ All through his life he was 
engaged with two women at the same time—the intellectual companion 
and the bedfellow. As soon as one of them dropped out, she was replaced 
and the curious pattern re-formed : Mme de Charriére and Mlle Pourrat ; 
Mme de Charriére and his first wife, Wilhemina von Cramm; Mme de 
Staél and Anna Lindsay ; Mme de Staél and his second wife, Charlotte 
von Hardenberg. 

His connection with Mme de Charriére lasted for seven years. There 
are signs in their correspondence that towards the end the liaison was 
becoming a strain on them both. Then, in October 1794, an event took 
place which made a breach inevitable. Constant met Mme de Staél. 
‘Cest la seconde femme,’ he wrote to Mme de Charriére with that 
extraordinary lack of feeling which he sometimes displayed, ‘ que j’ai 
trouvée qui m’aurait pu tenir lieu de tout univers, qui aurait pu étre 
un monde 4 elle seule pour moi. Vous savez quelle a été la premiére.’ * 

The affair with Mme de Staél lasted from 1794 until 1811, and its 
effect on Constant, at any rate in its later stages, seems to have been wholly 
bad. ‘I have never seen a woman,’ he said in his diary, ‘ who absorbs 
more of the life of those who surround her.’14 In another place he 
speaks bitterly of ‘ /’homme-femme dont la main de fer m’enchaine depuis 
dix ans.’15 She encouraged him to waste his time when he should have 
been writing his books; she played upon his brittle nerves and was 
certainly to blame for many of his fo/ies which were more serious than 
the youthful escapades to which Mme de Charriére’s conversation was 
supposed to have driven him. 

Mme de Staél’s husband died in 1802 and it was generally believed 
that she would marry Constant. The facts are obscure, but it is thought 
that she insisted on a secret marriage in order to retain a name which 
had become famous and that he refused to agree. Constant then turned 
his thoughts in another direction. He had met Charlotte von Hardenberg 

12 Mistler, Op. cit., pp. 22-3. 

18 Quoted, Portraits littéraires, TI, p. 274. 

14 Mistler, p. 190. 

15 Thid., p. 246. 
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in 1793 while she was still the wife of a certain von Marenholz. She 
divorced Marenholz and married a Frenchman named Dutertre. Her 
second husband, who was a Catholic, developed scruples and was 
anxious to be rid of her for reasons of conscience, though his conscience 
was not too delicate to prevent him from exacting a substantial payment 
from the unfortunate Constant. 

The sorry business lingered on for another six years and it was not 
until June 8th, 1808, that Constant eventually married Charlotte after 
hovering between her and Mme de Stgél up to the last moment. He 
tried to put a brave complexion on the matter and pretended in his letters 
to his family that his marriage was a miracle of happiness. The diary, 
however, tells a different story. He was continually regretting Mme de 
Staél, and in 1813 he observed: ‘ Le plus grand inconvénient de ma vie 
c’est d’étre marié |—Georges Dandin.’ 

Two factors seem to have been responsible for putting an end to the 
domination of Mme de Staél—political activities and a violent passion 
for Mme Récamier. There is something humiliating about the hysteria 
of the forty-six-year old Constant and his attempts to approach Mme 
Récamier through the offices of Mme de Kriidner, the foundress of a 
curious religious sect ; but the entries in his diary and his correspondence 
with her are of great psychological interest and we must share Charles 
Du Bos’s regret that he was obliged to abandon his plan to study them 
in his book. 

‘ Fidelity in love,’ Constant once remarked, ‘ is a power like religious 
belief or an enthusiasm for liberty.’ As he approached his fiftieth year, 
he seems to have become more reasonable. In 1811 he had declared in 
his diary that he would not care to wager that he and Charlotte would 
finish their lives together. But he was wrong. His passion for Mme 
Récamier died a natural death and she had no successor. The last fifteen 
years of his life were happy as well as successful. He devoted himself 
to politics, became the member for Sarthe, then for the Bas-Rhin, and 
finally in 1829 Président du Conseil. 


Constant speaks somewhere of his malheureuse maladie morale and the 
term is not too strong for his behaviour. The conflict between head and 
heart was genuine and symptomatic. It was caused, as he himself 
suggests in the Preface to the second edition of Adolphe, by ‘ cette 
analyse perpétuelle, qui place une arriére-pensée 4 cété de tous les senti- 
ments, et qui les corrompt dés leur naissance.’ But a man who was clear- 
sighted to the point of genius could not plead that he was unaware of 
what he was doing or of the unsuitability of his wives and mistresses or 
that he did not discover until it was too late. He may have been the 
victim of his age, but there was undoubtedly a good deal of wilfulness in 
the way in which he deliberately selected those women who were most 
likely to make him unhappy. He felt the need—it is, perhaps, his most 
representative trait—of living in a perpetual state of emotional crisis. He 
enjoyed abandoning himself to the violent passions which he describes ; 
he enjoyed feeling that his life was being wasted and his work ruined by 
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people who were unworthy of him. It is, indeed, the sensation that he 
was heading at breakneck speed for disaster which makes him a fasci- 
nating and dangerous example for our age which shares his weaknesses 
without possessing his clear-sightedness and honesty which prevented 
him from harbouring any illusions about himself. 


III 

‘Tout ce livre de Ja Religion,’ wrote Sainte-Beuve in an illuminating 
aside, ‘laisse lire 4 chaque page ce mot: Je voudrais croire—comme le 
petit livre d’ Adolphe se résume en cet autre mot: Je voudrais aimer.?1* It 
is a curious fact that though Constant’s life appears so disorderly, so 
lacking in any centre, it yet possesses an odd consistency of its own. The 
connection between the man and his work is an unusually close one. In 
his writings disbrder itself is woven into strange patterns, and we find 
that certain central themes are common to the novel and to his religious 
and political works. 

Few novelists have left less flattering portraits of themselves than 
Constant. -Adolphe is one of the great European novels, but it possesses 
in a pre-eminent degree that peculiar unpleasantness which is sometimes 
said to be characteristic of nearly all great art. It is a book that one only 
learns to appreciate after long study and many of those who have read it 
attentively must recall occasions when, overcome by a physical malaise, 
they have had to lay the book aside, unable to continue with their reading. 

The theme possesses the simplicity and the complexity of a seventeenth- 
century tragedy. A young man of twenty-two has just completed his 
studies with some distinction at the University of Gottingen. His father 
is the minister of one of the German Electors and intends his son to follow 
in his footsteps, but he feels that before settling down he should see some- 
thing of the world and of the problems with which he will have to deal. 
Adolphe arrives at a little German principality to spend a few months at 
the court and to continue his studies. Soon after his arrival there he 
becomes entangled with the mistress of a certain Comte de P., a Polish 
woman who is ten years older than he and already une femme au déclin de 
Page. Adolphe is not in love with Ellénore, never has been, is indeed 
incapable of loving anyone. He drifts into the liaison out of boredom 
and a desperate need to fill the void which he feels within himself. The 
opposition of his father leads to a revolt against convention and he runs 
away with Ellénore. He gradually realises that he is not in love with her 
and the rest of the book is a harrowing analysis of his interior detachment 
from her. The tie becomes more and more wearisome, but he cannot 
make up his mind to break it. The friction between them grows until 
Ellénore discovers that, under pressure from his family, he is plotting to 
leave her and dies of a broken heart. 

‘ Adolphe,’ wrote Guy de Pourtalés, ‘a enrichi le monde d’une 
souffrance nouvelle.’??”_ It would be difficult to exaggerate the extra- 
ordinary power of Constant’s analysis or the honesty with which he 


16 Op. cit., p. 210. 
17 De Hamlet 2 Swann, Paris, 1924, p. 217. 
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reveals his own feelings. The book is not only a masterpiece; it is a 
work of liberation. When he writes in.his second chapter : 


‘Les sentiments de l’"homme sont confus et mélangés ; ils se composent 
d’une multitude d’impressions variées qui échappent 4 l’observation; et la 
parole, toujours trop grossiére et trop générale, peut bien servir 4 les désigner, 
mais ne sert jamais a les définir.’ 


—he is criticising the French classical tradition. The moralists and 
novelists of the seventeenth century had a profound belief in the Rational 
Man. Their work was an attempt to enclose human conduct in a few 
neat formulas, to reduce the influence of the disturbing impulses which 
Constant calls impressions primitives et fougueuses to a minimum and to 
help man to live a reasonable life by providing him with a series of well- 
tried maxims for his guidance. Their work was continued by the 
eighteenth-century novelists, but their scepticism led to a drastic 
impoverishment of the novel and even in the work of a great writer like 
Laclos we feel that the novelist in operating in a gradually narrowing 
circle. Rousseau realised that something vital was being left out, but his 
attempt to restore the balance was a failure. He did not possess the 
insight necessary to disentangle the complexities of the human heart or 
the classic writer’s power of translating obscure feelings into exact 
language. In his novels, language is a barrier which is interposed 
between the artist and his experience, and in almost every case the word 
is a substitute for the feeling it purports to describe. The psychology of 
the Nouvelle Héloise is puerile. The characters remind one of a ventrilo- 


quist’s dolls who maintain an unending stream of words and who always 
invoke ‘ virtue,’ ‘ chastity,’ ‘honour’ and ‘ purity’ as they plunge into 
an adulterous couch. 

It was left to Constant to describe in language of classic precision 
feelings which were undreamed of in the Cartesian psychology. The 
account of the seduction of Ellénore is followed by the remarkable 
sentence : 


* Ellénore était sans doute un vif plaisir dans mon existence, mais elle 
n’était plus un but: elle était devenue un lien.’ 


The theory of the ‘ goal’ and the ‘ bond’ played a decisive part in 
Constant’s personal life as well as in his novel. It was characteristic of 
him that as soon as a woman gave herself his interest began to wane. 
Her affection was felt to be a tyranny, an intolerable restraint on his 
personal liberty which must be overthrown at all costs. Another sentence 
provides the explanation : 


‘Je n’étais qu’un homme faible, reconnaissant et dominé; je n’étais 
soutenu par aucune impulsion qui partit du cceur.’ 


It is common knowledge that Constant drew heavily on his personal 
experience—particularly on his relations with Mme de Staél and Anna 
Lindsay—for his portrait of Ellénore. These words are an admission 
that like the hero of his novel certain feelings were lacking in his emotional 
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make-up, that he was in fact incapable of love. The enthusiasm which 
Adolphe works up for Ellénore is no more than a substitute-feeling. The 
result was that all his nervous energy was converted into suffering, into 
that personal and highly original suffering described by Pourtalés which 
sprang from the perception of his own incompleteness. 

When Ellénore dies, Adolphe says of her : 


‘ Combien elle me pesait, cette liberté que j’avais tant regrettée | Combien 
elle manquait 4 mon cceur, cette dépendance qui m’avait révolté souvent! 
Naguére, toutes mes actions avaient un but. J’étais sir, par chacune d’elles, 
d’épargner une peine ou de causer un plaisir. . . . Personne maintenant ne les 
observait: elles n’intéressaient personne. Nul ne me disputait mon temps, 
ni mes heures: aucune voix ne me rappelait quand je sortajs : j’étais libre en 
effet; je n’étais plus aimé : j’étais étranger pour tout le monde.’ 


This passage is an admirable analysis of Constant’s own tragedy. His 
need of liberty was absolute, but it was pushed to the point at which it 
became his only object in life. He did not or could not believe that 
freedom can only be a stage in the realisation of the Good Life and that 
it is useless unless one is free for some ulterior purpose. The result was 
that once he had achieved freedom, life ceased to have any meaning for 
him and there was nothing left for him to do but to start all over again. 
That is why Constant’s life presents the appearance of a series of obstacle 
races or, more appropriately, of greyhound races in which he is con- 
tinually breaking the only rule which is never, never to overtake the hare. 
Yet this does not detract from the unique value of Adolphe. It is an 
account of a man who achieves emotional freedom which at the same 
time freed the novel from the domination of an outworn psychology. 


When we turn to Constant’s religious and political writings, we find 
the same pre-occupation with freedom. His book on religion was con- 
ceived when he was a very young man and took forty years to write. It 
was begun in a strongly anti-religious spirit. ‘I was brought up,’ he said 
in the Cahier rouge, ‘ on the principles of eighteenth-century philosophy, 
particularly on the works of Helvetius, and my one aim was to play my 
part in the destruction of what I termed prejudices.’1® His views under- 
went a considerable change and the work lost its early anti-religious 
character. He would certainly have been a much happier man and a 
much less interesting figure had he been as tranquil in his unbelief as the 
Encyclopedists ; but he was too finely endowed, too subtle a thinker 
not to perceive the shortcomings of their systems. Some of the best 
pages in de /a Religion and his other writings are a searching criticism of 
the philosophical weaknesses of the eighteenth-century thinkers : 


‘ How strange eighteenth-century philosophy is’, he wrote in his diary. 
‘It makes fun of itself and other people. It takes upon itself the task of 
discrediting not only accepted prejudices and comforting ideas—which could 
have been separated from these prejudices—but mocks its own principles and 


18 Mistler, p. 10. 
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takes a delight in leaving nothing which is free from ridicule, in degrading and 
debasing everything.’ 1 

His religious ‘system’ was a simple one. It was founded on a 
distinction between /e sentiment religieux and Jes religions positives, by which 
he meant institutional religion. He believed that the first was the source 
of all that was good and the second of all that was bad in history, that 
one led to ‘ moral progress ’ and the other to St. Bartholomew’s Eve. 


“To consider religion as something fixed and unchanging which must 
be the same in every period of civilisation ’, he wrote, ‘ is to base one’s thought 
on a principle which can only lead to crude errors. Everything which belongs 
to man and his opinions, whatever the subject, is necessarily progressive.’ ® 


He condemned eighteenth-century materialism and dogmatic theology 
because for him both were a denial of the freedom in which he believed 
so passionately; but his hostility to authority led necessarily to the 
belief that truth was purely relative and to a vagueness in his religious 
writings which he would never have tolerated in any other field and of 
which he was constantly complaining in the dull German professors as 
he plodded wearily through their books. When he tries to define his 
own religion, he can only say : 


‘I have my religion, but it consists wholly of feelings and emotions which 
are often vague and which cannot be reduced to a system.’ * 


The central weakness of his position seems to lie in the nature of the 
sentiment religieux. He describes it as ‘an emotion of the same kind as all 
our other natural emotions ’ and goes on to praise it because it is ‘ always 
in harmony with them . . . always in harmony with sympathy, pity, 
justice, in short with all the virtues.’ ** It is clear that his religious 
thought was rooted in a bad metaphysic and was in the last analysis 
founded on a credulous trust in the emotions. He had no means of 
establishing the objective validity of the findings of the sentiment religieux 
(which is something altogether less impressive than Maine de Biran’s 
Sens intime), 20 means of assessing the value of a particular experience or 
sifting the true from the false. He was content to accept the standards 
of the philosophes. ‘ Natural’ was equated with ‘ good,’ and it was taken 
for granted that ‘ moral progress’ was the natural fruit of a blind faith 
in dubious emotions. 


Constant applied the same principles in his political writings and he 
showed the same impatience of authority in politics as of dogma in 
religion : 

‘ For forty years ’, he said, ‘ I have defended the same principle—freedom 
in everything, in religion, in philosopy, in industry, in politics ; and by freedom 
I mean the triumph of individualism whether over an authority which would 


1° Ibid., p. 220. 

20 Mélanges de littérature et de politique, Paris, 1829, p. 93. 
#1 Mistler, p. 232. 

32 de Ja Religion, 1, 2nd ed., Paris, 1826, p. 53. 
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id rule by despotism or over the masses which demand the right to subjugate the 
minority to the majority. Despotism has no rights.’ * 
a Faguet has pointed out that the aim of the political thinkers who 
‘h preceded Constant was to discover the source of sovereignty.™* It was left 
“€ to Constant to declare that sovereignty did not or should not exist. He 
at not only rejected the absolute sovereignty of monarch, state and law; he 
also rejected the solution of Rousseau by which the individual transferred 
* his rights to the community and prepared the way for ‘ the dictatorship 
ht of the proletariat.’ De /’ Esprit de conquéte contains a shrewd comment on 
38 Rousseau which has an obvious bearing on our present difficulties : 
“ One of these days, perhaps, I shall examine the theory of the most illus- 
r trious of these writers and I shall point out how much of it is false and in- 
d applicable. It will be seen, I think, that the subtle metaphysic of the Contrat 
a social is only capable to-day of providing arms and pretexts for every kind of 
= tyranny—the tyranny of a single person, of several people, the tyranny of 
of everybody or the tyranny of the political tricksters.’ 
aS Constant’s own remedy was to defend the inner citadel—the image of 
is the sanctuaire intime occurs more than once in Adolphe and in his political 
writings—against any encroachments : 
ch ‘ There is a part of the human person which of necessity remains individual 
and independent. . . . Once it crosses this line, society becomes a usurper 
and the majority seditious. . . . When authority commits such acts, the source 
- from which it claims to be derived matters little and it matters little whether 
ll it calls itself an individual or a nation. It might be the whole world except the 
ys individual whom it oppresses, but that would not make it any more legitimate.’ 
. It was one of Constant’s achievements to have drawn attention to 
fs some of the principal weaknesses of democratic theory. The great 
sat danger of democracy is that under the guise of freedom it is no more than 
a the ‘ vulgarisation of absolutism.’ Society itself is invested with despotic 
% powers and by a system of counting heads the minority is oppressed in 
we the interests, or supposed interests, of the majority without any regard 
1s for absolute values. 
2 The problem is incapable of theoretic solution and Constant’s own 
h writings reveal very clearly the weaknesses which have led to the collapse 
of liberalism in Europe. In the practical sphere, however, it is possible 
to arrive at a working compromise which explains his immense admiration 
e for the British Constitution. There is in the nature of things a place for 
‘os a Constant in modern democratic systems. His importance lay in the 
fact that he was virtually the inventor of political liberalism in France 
which had suffered more than most other countries from despotism of 
= one sort or another. In the later and more successful stages of his career 
4 he played a prominent part in French politics as leader of the opposition, 


as the champion of individual rights against all comers. 





%3 Quoted, Pourtalés, Op. ci#., p. 188. 
24 See his study of Constant in Politiques et moralistes du dix-nenvidme siécle, 1 ére série, 4th 
ed., Paris, 1891. 





A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE MEW 
By Patric Dickinson 


apg the word poetess has an ugly, almost a counterfeit ring, 
like the word poetastet ; or it denotes boredom or a minimus talent. 
Eliza Cook or Ella Wheeler Wilcox are poetesses in a way that Emily 
Dickinson and Emily Bronté are not. This difference is not exactly 
sexual, for many poetesses try to write like men while their spiritual 
shape remains obviously female. Nor does the subject-matter necessarily 
make the poetess. Most women’s poems about babies are written by 
poetesses, but there is no reason why they need be. It is possible for the 
woman poet to make poetry out of exclusively female experience just 
as the male may produce procreative love poems. But the creative 
element in woman, spiritually just as physically, is a far more inward 
and secret element, What woman would try to divorce body and soul 
in the way Yeats imagined: so overtly, so precisely ? (though the 
thought is valid—up to a point). 
. Flinging from his arms I laughed 

To think his passion such 

He fancied that I gave a soul 

Did but our bodies touch, 

And laughed upon his breast to think 

Beast gave beast as much. 


I gave what other women gave 
That stepped out of their clothes, 
But when this soul, its body off, 
Naked to naked goes, 

He it has found shall find therein 
What none other knows. . . 


What woman could have written those lines? They are essentially 
absolutely masculine. Can a man be quite satisfied, creatively, by the 
sexual act, as a woman can? He must ultimately create works of art, 
‘Monuments of unageing intellect.” The woman creates more diffusely, 
her creative act is slow, spreading throughout herself, self-permeating. 
(Not necessarily the creating of a child, that ageing monument.) For a 
woman to concentrate herself sharply and minutely upon a work of art 
needs perhaps a far greater physical effort than for a man. It is the 
reverse of her natural creativeness. And it may be that this is why the 
output of the true woman poet is usually small and of such a fierce naked 
wrestling quality. 

For when this soul, its body on 

Naked to naked goes . . . 


Patric Dickinson, former Poetry Editor in the B.B.C., recently 
won the Atlantic Award in Literature. 
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——That is nearer to the relationship of Emily Bronté with her daimon. For, 
although it is foolish to strain too far the physical sexual analogy, there 
is truth enough in such a simplification. The male creator lies with a 
female creativeness and that immediate and momentary passion suffices 
him as a stimulus to creative works: but the female creator after her 
daimon has gone must wait in a secret and passionate apprehension ; 
must wait, and nothing may come ; and if it come, still it is secret. 

He it has found shall find therein 

What none other knows . . . 


The urge to publish is predominantly a male urge. There is not so much 
difference between the codpiece and the new book of poems. 

In the work of the best women poets there is an intensity of self- 
awareness that is altogether objective. Unlike the same quality in a 
man, which nearly always resolves itself finally into one of pride or of 
pleasure i in himself, the quality in the woman permeates and colours the 
work. There is nothing of Ann Winchilsea herself bodily, temporally, 
in Nocturnal Reverie, yet she is instinct in every word of every line, in 
every part of the poem, which exists entirely within her; yet without 
her. The exact converse can be seen in the finest passages of the Prelude. 
Indeed, Wordsworth is a perfect example of male genius. 

It is mostly true, also, that the subject-matter of women poets is 
momentary, lyrical, immediate. This incidentally is apparent in the poetry 
of D. H. Lawrence, whose poetical genius is of an extremely female 
kind. There must be at least a third of Lawrence’s poems which could 
be collected under a female pseudonym without violence being done to 
them or to him. 

To instance a final contrary: the work of Edith Sitwell has perhaps 
more of masculinity within its essential femininity than that of any other 
woman poet. The development of her creative emotion has been slow 
and steady. Her early work was gay, fantastic, intellectual, (that is, 
relying upon the intellect) and, indeed, prodigal in a masculine way. 
And what is most significant—it i is the first time that a woman poet has 
had a host of male imitators. 

He fancied that I gave a soul 
Did but our bodies touch . . . 


There was superficial brilliance and promiscuity of language which was 
assailable and imitable. But the male imitator, the poetaster, looked no 
deeper : did not know what he was in fact imitating. Edith Sitwell is 
the most remarkable of women poets in that she has in her maturity 
applied her whole female creativeness, her passion, objectively to that 
single and male element her mind; and the resultant integration 
produced poetry of the universality of The Shadow of Cain. It would be 
difficult to find two poems more unlike than The Shadow of Cain and 
Nocturnal Reverie, yet it would be possible to reiterate that this poem 
too exists entirely within, yet without the poet in an uniquely female 
way, like the moment of total eclipse between two spheres. Miss Sitwell 
has achieved what few poets, male or female, do achieve, and that is to 
a major kind of utterance;—that keeping of a public secret which is at 
the roots of all great poetry. And it is in her mature work that she is, 
though she does not immediately appear to be, most feminine. 
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There have never been many woman poets, and the recent celebrations 
of Alice Meynell’s centenary show perhaps how eagerly we grasp at 
well-organised straws. She was a candidate for the Laureateship at the 
death of Tennyson, and her work has been compared with Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s, so there is little need to enlarge upon it here. 

However, it was the occasion of these notes, for it seemed more 
urgent than ever to rescue from near-oblivion the work of Charlotte 
Mew. Consideration of her qualities led to the tentative introductory 
passages: now to the poet herself. 

To the poet herself: not her life, but her poems. Her life she led 
withdrawn and would have desired its details to remain hidden. She 
was born on November 15th, 1870, and died by her own hand on 
March 24th, 1928. Only one small book of poems appeared in her 
life-time. The Farmer’s Bride was published by the Poetry Bookshop 
in 1916. It consisted of seventeen . A new edition with eleven 
more poems appeared in 1921. The Rambling Sailor,a posthumous volume, 
only adds another thirty-three pieces, some of them fragmentary. Towards 
the end of her life she was awarded a Civil List Pension, at the instigation 
of Hardy, Masefield and de la Mare: her work was known to and deeply 
admired by a few. A poem of hers, copied from some periodical, was 
found among Hardy’s papers. It is not, luckily, a particularly good or 
memorable poem—-luckily, for it shows that Hardy liked and already 
knew her poetry enough to copy and keep a new poem. It is not a poem 
that would start one off to seek the rest of the author’s work, nor would 
that poem, The Changeling, which unrepresents her, alone, in most 
anthologies. In The Oxford Book of Modern Verse, as Yeats chose it, she 
does not appear at all. No, Charlotte Mew’s are not the kind of poems 
you talk about. There is a ruthless, appalling, inexorable quality in 
them. 


No year has been like this that has just gone by ; 
It may be that what Father says is true, 
If things are so it does not matter why : 
But everything has burned, and not quite through. 
The colours of the world have turned 
To flame, the blue, the gold has burned 
In what used to be such a leaden sky. 
When you are burned quite through you die. 


A verse taken from its context—it comes from one of her finest 
poems, The Quiet House—cannot do more than hint, for her poems are 
very physically whole. Quotation is amputation. Meredith’s ‘ words 
that bleed’ is near. But Charlotte Mew’s words do not bleed, they are 
‘burned, and not quite through,’ raw; bruised; wept dry. Her style is 
laconic, unimpassioned, unimpeded by its words. She never uses a 
‘ poetical’ phrase. Her communication is naked to naked, and what she 
communicates is a painful woundful theme. A poem like In Nunhead 
Cemetery is so intense, so agonising that it does indeed burn into our 
sensibility. There is nothing left to say about it. There, in words and 
rhythms managed with a minute precision, a detached artistry, is an 
expression of grief so hopeless that one turns away speechless oneself, 
in compassion for the graveside lover. Her compassion too is for the 
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speechless, the beyond speech : the frightened girl in the quiet house, or 
Ken the idiot, who was taken to the Asylum : 


. . - Nothing was dead : 
He said ‘ a bird ’ if he picked up a broken wing, 
A perished leaf or any such thing 
Was just ‘a rose’ ; and once when I had said 
He must not stand and knock there any more, 
He left a twig on the mat outside my door. 


Not long ago 
The last thrush stiffened in the snow, 
While black against a sullen sky 
The sighing pines stood by. 
But now the wind has left our rattled pane 
To flutter the hedge-sparrow’s wing, 
The birches in the wood are red again 
And only yesterday 
The larks went up a little way to sing 
What lovers say 
Who loiter in the lanes to-day ; 
The buds begin to talk of May 
With learned rooks on city trees, 
And if God please 
With all of these 
We too, shall see another Spring. 


But in that red brick barn upon the hill 
I wonder. 


That is as great a concession as Charlotte Mew will make - 


And only yesterday 

The larks went up a little way to sing 
What lovers say 

Who loiter in the lanes to-day . . . 


It is not difficult to imagine Thomas Hardy enjoying these lines. 
But it is seldom she allows such a comparison (between the idiot’s spring 
and ours—and even we are last on the list) to lengthen toa stanza. Her 
poems keep to the, point with the insistence of a physical ache. Their 
immediacy hurts. There is no lapse of time, no change of feeling per- 
ceptible : the poem and the experience seem concurrent, the one creating 
the other. Of all woman poets Charlotte Mew has this faculty most 
pronounced: of the concentration of her whole life and self into the 
moment of each poem, so that it is impossible to tell when these poems 
came. That she was forty-six in the year of their publication is no clue 
at all, nor are the scenes or places. Did she ever visit France ? Did she— 
but it does not matter. After reading her poems one does not want to 
know, would resist knowing, the circumstances of her life. 

The circumstances of her poems, then: their outward dress, their 
style? Most important of all, their rhythms, for it is the originality of 
his rhythms that marks the poet. Form is secondary (look, for instance, 
at the typographical foibles of E. E. Cummings, and listen to his dull 
tumpty-tumpty rhythms, set out his poems conventionally—and who 
wrote them? It could be a mid-nineteenth century curate at one time, 
a mid-twentieth century college boy at another.) 
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Charlotte Mew’s rhythms are basically conversational. That is a 
crude way of saying it: but inside us often I think feelings and thoughts 
arising together compose a kind of inward monologue, a half-articulate 
soliloquy. (One of her most remarkable poems is Madeleine in Church, 
in which this invert confessional method is used overtly, dramatically.) 
This kind of rhythm is a fundamental of twentieth century poetry, and 
Charlotte Mew was using it at a time when the predominant practice of 
poetry was still nineteenth century. She was an innovator. These 
changes never happen as arbitrarily as the lecturers would like or the 
criticsassume. The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock is very akin rhythmically 
to Charlotte Mew. No comparison with Mr. Eliot is postulated. But 
one is too inclined to regard him as an isolated phenomenon, rather 
than as one of many portents. He was quick to seize upon and to concen- 
trate a rhythm, a way of using words, that was ‘about.’ I daresay he 
has never read her poetry, (though anyone who has not, lacks a poetic 
experience). 


Tonight again the moon’s white mat 
Stretches across the dormitory floor 


So begins her poem The Féte. The use of the commonplace and the 
commonsense in poetic imagery is also of the times. It is extraordinary 
to find how little her poems date; for, again, her vocabulary is simple, 
conversational, the reverse of rhetorical. 


The things that kill us seem 
Blind to the death they give : 
It is only in our dream 
The things that kill us live. 


That is conventional in rhythm. The following verse from Madeleine 
in Church serves better to illustrate her technique. 


That is not always true: there was my mother—(well at least the dead are free) 
Yoked to the man that Father was ; yoked to the woman I am, Monty too ; 
The little portress at the Convent School, stewing in hell so patiently ; 

The poor fair boy who shot himself at Aix. And what of me—and what of me ? 
But I, I paid for what I had, and they for nothing. No, one cannot see 

How it shall be made up to them in some serene eternity. 
If there were fifty heavens God could not give us back the child that went or 
never came ; 
Here, on our little patch of this great earth, the sun of any darkened day, 
Not one of all the starry buds hung on the hawthorn trees of last year’s May, 
No shadow from the sloping fields of yesterday ; 
For every hour they slant across the hedge a different way, 
The shadows are never the same. 


She was, I believe, an original poet of minor genius, perhaps a great 
minor, of whom there are few. Her range was limited, but within it 
she had a complete and freezing mastery. 


In glib tongues splutters a straw fire, 
Out in a puff of wind it is blown. 
Iron burns when it is icy-cold . . . 


Again one returns to an image of burning. The words are W. J. 
Turner’s describing Wordsworth—‘ perfect example of male genius.’ 
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But to Charlotte Mew at the extreme pole of female genius they may 
equally apply, for white heat and ice cold of emotion and technique are 
in her, are her whole metabolism. 

The expression of a raw grief, of a flayed agony of spirit was her 
gift, but it is an intolerable one. There is no catharsis; we are left in 
the midst of the tragedy. 

When you are burned quite through you die. That is all. But the 
human spirit has divined in its need that this is not all. Charlotte Mew 
was perhaps of such a sensibility that nothing within her changed its 
proportions with the passage of time. Fresh griefs, fresh joys, were 
added, but the old griefs remained as exacting as upon their first day. 
Her spirit strained to accommodate them all, but as the years passed and 
none disappeared, no memory relaxed, no pain ceased to ache, she could 
literally bear no more. The only catharsis for her was death. Had she 
been a major creator she might have contained her own sensibility—had 
she, even, been simply a man—but her whole female being denied 
release. Perhaps it was this quality in her that communicated to its 
fellow in Hardy, for he too had the terrible power of losing nothing, as 
his love poems written in late life show. But he was an adamantine, a 
major genius ; he could contain the whole grief of mankind. 

I wonder if it is possible even to get Charlotte Mew’s books now ? 
I wonder if I am wrong to think that she is so forgotten? I do not 
suppose she would have thanked me for bringing her poems to public 
notice—preferring them to make their own way. And that they will is 
sure, for there is work here that must always be preserved, that has a 
place in the literature of our civilisation : but while we are still more or 
less literate, while esthetic standards mean anything at all, I doubt if 
we can afford to negiect or forget such a remarkable and original artist 
as the author of The Farmer’s Bride and The Rambling Sailor. 





UNACCOMPANIED CHILDREN 
By Inez Holden 


N Sundays in the American Zone of Germany all those who are 
able to do so drive out into the country. 

All through the week I had been at a trial of S.S. guards, but Saturday 
had seen the end of it. On Sunday I borrowed a jeep and journeyed 
towards a thirteenth-century castle in a distant village. 

As I passed through the towns white banners floated far above the 
rubble with the words in thick black lettering ‘ Death is so permanent, 
Drive carefully.” But when I reached the village there were no recent 
ruins and only the straggling ruin of the old castle which had dominated 
the district for seven centuries. 

The village had one long narrow street sloping upwards towards 
the castle. The place appeared to be remote from the events of the 
war and the peace. But although the village street was silent, the face 
of a little girl peered out from behind wooden sunblinds in one of the 
houses. The child had that same grimy appearance which I had seen, 
even in adults, after a long journey, but she wore two bright blue ribbons 
in her hair and she smiled when her mother moved forward from the 
centre of the room to lead her away from the window. 

From the next house there fluttered forth the white and yellow flag 
of Hesse, and I remembered that it was the eve of the elections in this 
district. 

I left my jeep in an open space, which I supposed to be a sort of village 
green, and then I began to make the ascent to the castle. Soon I came to 
a stone gateway and beyond it a wide grass plateau surrounded by a 
wall. To the left there was a tower and as I looked up I saw the khaki 
forage cap of an American soldier. He appeared to have reached the 
highest peak of the tower and he was now surveying the country below. 

While I was walking round the fortifications of the castle, a young 
American W.A.A.C. officer, with a camera slung round her neck, came 
up and joined me. She told me that history was her subject and that 
she had already worked half her way through college. ‘I plan to go 
back and work the rest of my way through college as soon as I’m re- 
deployed,’ she said. ‘I guess this wide plateau was the dining rooms 
of the Castle and nobles and barons used to settle down right here at long 
tables to eat their heads off.’ 

The guardian of the castle, an old woman wearing a long black dress, 
came through the gateway carrying a bunch of keys. ‘Oh, gee! ain’t 
she just picturesque,’ the American girl said. ‘I must get a photograph 
of her to send to the folks back home.’ 
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The old woman told us that there was a dungeon in the tower and 
that in the old days political prisoners were kept there. ‘ Guess they 
were more humane ‘then than they are now at that,’ the American girl 
said, and as we looked up at the tower the G.I. waved to us. ‘One of 
your compatriots ? ’ the old woman asked. 

* Yeah,’ the American girl answered, ‘ Trying to grab himself a bit of 
history while he’s in Europe.’ 

Now from the silent village there came the sound of a bell, and as 
we looked down we saw the Town Crier reading a proclamation. 

At once the American girl wanted to go and get a photograph of 
‘this ancient ceremony,’ and we went out through the gateway and 
down the path towards the village. But when we had gone a little way 
the American soldier from the tower came running after us, bounding 
down the rough path with the agility of a goat. ‘I wanna see de Town 
Crier,’ he said. ‘I ain’t never seen a Town Crier before; we don’t 
have them back home in the States.’ 

He was short, perhaps only five feet or so, and in his manner of 
walking, his way of wearing his forage cap, and his quick speech, shot 
out from the corner of his mouth like machine-gun fire, he seemed a 
caricature of a typical G.I. But although his face was smooth it was 
twisted as if with inner conflict. I did not realise at first that he was not 
adult. He was clearly under a great strain, and although pretending to 
be a grown man he was after all only adolescent. 

The American girl looked at him, and although I got the impression 
that she had seen him before she did not say anything. 

When we reached the centre of the village we saw a group of men 
and youths gathered round the Town Crier. A dark melancholy looking 
boy in a blue suit stood outside the group watching the scene. 

The American girl started to shoot a series of photographs. She 
asked the Town Crier to read his proclamation again. He seemed 
pleased at being photographed, and the villagers laughed when he rang 
his bell and began reading again the directions for the morrow’s Election. 

I asked one of the men how many would be voting the next day, 
and he answered that all adults would vote except the expellees who 
had just come into the town from Silesia. He explained that the 
‘ expellees’ were boarded out in the houses of the village. ‘It has 
increased our population by a third,’ he said. ‘It was the burgomeister 
of the next town who told us to take them in. He is a Social Democrat.’ 

* And you ?’ I asked. 

‘ Oh, we are nearly all Social Democrats here,’ he answered. 

‘ But at the time of Hitler ?’ 

‘ Well, a few became Nazis, of course. But not many. Most of us 
remained Social Democrats.’ 

The dark boy in the blue suit stood silent on the edge of the crowd 
listening to this conversation. 

I had become thirsty and when I asked if it would be possible to get 
something to drink in the village the Social Democrat told me that the 
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landlord of the Inn ‘ up there on the slope’ would give me some beer. 

T left the American W.A.A.C. taking photographs and began walking 
in the direction of the Inn. The boy in the American uniform came with 
me. 

“I guess they take a lotta unnecessary photogtaphs,’ he said. 

‘Who ?’ I asked. 

‘Well, right now it’s the Lootenant down there. You know she 
comes from my home State. Makes me feel kinda homesick. I’ve been 
with three different divisions of de army, but my unit’s gone home now. 
I’m following as soon as they get the formalities fixed up. But I can’t 
wait. If they don’t get going I’m for cutting the red tape and jest 
taking off.’ 

He brought a note book out of his tunic pocket and showed me a 
photograph of a smiling American sergeant. 

* My uncle,’ he said, ‘ Joe Callahan, that’s him. He’s the hell of a 
nice guy. I got two kid cousins too. Bawb and Murray.’ 

‘Murray ?’ I said. ‘ That’s a surname, isn’t it ?’ 

* Yeah, I know, but that’s her name; we often call kids by surnames 
back in the States. She’s seven years old. She’s cute. She’s somepin 
like me to look at only she’s got curly hair. Hey, when I get home I’m 
going to tell those kids all about how I made out in the Army.’ 

We reached the Inn and sat at a table near the window. The land- 
lord, a colossal man with a grinning face, brought me some beer. He 
hesitated when he saw the boy. 

*‘ Aw, I guess this guy ain’t got any Coca Cola,’ the boy said. ‘ But 
1 kin drink beer. I kin speak German pretty good too, but these last 
days I bin thinking about getting home and I seem to forget every 
language except my own.’ 

From the window I saw the boy in the blue suit walking up the 
slope to the Inn. My companion saw him too. 

‘I’m kinda acquainted with him,’ he said. ‘ Course he’s a nice guy 
but he’s a bit of a dope.’ He looked at the boy in the blue suit with a 
pitying smile. ‘He’s a D.P., you know, Displaced Person. No home 
see. He’s in a camp for children right now,’ and as he said the word 
‘ children ’ he spoke as if this other boy was completely cut off from him 
by the security of childhood. 

The boy came into the Inn. He bowed to me, introduced himself 
‘Genic Zbrowsky,’ and asked if he might sit at our table: When the 
landlord came up the boy said he would like to drink some lemonade. 

The landlord brought a jug of lemonade. As soon as we had 
finished drinking and were outside the boy in American uniform said, 
* My name’s Stan. I forgot to tell you.? And then he said ‘ Kin I look 
at the jeep ?’ 

I said, ‘ All right,’ and he rgn on ahead towards the jeep and the 
waiting American girl with the camera. 

Genic, the boy in the blue suit told me that he was Polish and that 
he hoped to go soon to London. 
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‘IT have an uncle there,’ he said. ‘ Our camp is the best in Germany, 
and I know because I have seen many, but of course I am anxious to 
finish my education. As a matter of fact I have been reading some 
English literature lately and I begin now also with the piano.. Our 
teacher is from Lithuania. To-night we are going to have a little dance 
and afterwards a concert.’ Then he talked about the music the children 
would play and the origin of the Carpathian songs they had learnt. 

I told Genic that, if he wished, I would, on my return to London, 
get in touch with his relatives to let them know that I had seen him and 
that he was well. His face lighted up for the first time with a look of joy. 

‘ You are exceedingly kind,’ he said. ‘I have never seen my uncle 
but I am sure when we meet we shall get along fine.’ 

I gave him my note book and fountain pen and asked him to write 
the address. He sat down on the grass and began to write, so slowly that 
I thought, at first, that he must be drawing a portrait of his uncle. But 
at last it was finished, and as I took the book from him I saw that, in a 
childish copybook handwriting, he had written an address in Putney. 

The jeep needed some water. The American girl suggested that the 
two boys should fetch some from one of the houses and they went off 
together to the house with the wooden sunblinds from which I had seen 
the little girl with the blue ribbon in her hair. 

‘I have to go back to the Children’s Centre two kilometres from 
here. I stayed there last night—the Welfare Officer is a friend of 
mine. I’m making for Munich in the morning. Maybe you could 
give me a lift back there.” 

* Yes, of course.’ 

‘ Shall we take the two boys along ?’ she asked. 

* Oh, yes, the Polish boy is living there, isn’t he ?’ 

‘ They both are,’ she answered. 

‘I hear the other boy’s on his way home to the States,’ I said. ‘I 
mean Stan the American boy.’ 

‘ Both boys are Polish,’ she said. ‘ The Welfare Officer told me about 
them last night. Stanislaus, the G.I. mascot, was picked up this week in 
Berlin hanging about at a railway station.’ 

‘But he showed me a picture of his uncle and told me about his 
American cousins.’ 

‘He just likes to imagine that the sergeant’s his uncle. That’s 
because a unit of the American Army took him along with them for a 
while. But I guess he doesn’t remember much about his early life in 
Poland ; he’s been around a bit since then—but not enough to be able 
to face up to the fact that he’s got no living relatives. Poor Stanislaus 
doesn’t belong to anyone.’ 

‘Oh, I see. I suppose that’s why the other boy, Genic, seems quite 
a child to him.’ 

‘Genic ? Oh, he was a Corporal in the Warsaw Rising. Afterwards 
he was taken to Auschwitz. Of his group of two hundred only he 
survived.’ 
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The boys came back with water for the jeep. 

Genic said, ‘ There’s a little girl in that house. She’s new to this 
village. Expellee from Silesia. I feel sorry for her.’ 

* Oh, I dunno,’ Stan answered. ‘ After all she came with her parents, 
didn’t she. I reckon it’s not so bad.’ 

The boys ran backwards and forwards with jugs of water which they 
poured into the jeep. They seemed to enjoy this and in a little while 
both boys were laughing and upsetting the water over each other. 

We got into the jeep and drove out of the village. 

‘I kin drive pretty good,” Stanislaus said. ‘ My uncle taught me.’ 

* Maybe he did,’ the American girl said. ‘But you’re not going to 
drive now.’ 

*O.K. Lootenant,’ he answered. ‘ Anything you say goes.’ 

As we passed the first banner ‘ Drive carefully. Death is so per- 
manent,’ Stanislaus said, ‘Huh. Death is so permanent. My uncle 
told me that the guy that thought up them words was a character.’ 

But Genic, the other boy, did not say anything until we drove into 
the camp. Then, as if realising that he was the host for the evening, he 
said, ‘ Here is our Displaced Persons Camp. But there are no adults 
here. I am afraid we are all children. Children without parents, you 
know. What they call “ Unaccompanied Children.” ” 




















BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Bi study of AMERICAN HISTORY is properly enriched by such a 
work as is at present being undertaken by Professor Allan Nevins, of 
Columbia University. The Ordeal of the Union, which, in time, will occupy many 
volumes covers, in the first two to be published (Scribners, sos.), the years 
1847 to 1857. It is a panoramic enterprise of tremendous dimensions and 
clearly, will remain a standard work, as we are prepared to accept that 
definition, for many years to come. 

The period covered begins with the triumphant return of American troops 
from the conquest of Mexico. The heart of the ensuing matter is composed 
of the progressive blunders and uncertainties of statecraft culminating in the 
first ominous undertones of the approaching civil conflagration of 1861. Over 
the span of these years of extravagant failure the continuous skein of unresolved 
dilemma is wound out through the complicated machinery of rival forms and 
jostling politicians. The national character of mid-nineteenth-century America 
reflected in the detailed facets of its social activities and institutions is revealed 
in a clear, vivid prose style and concretely imaged in a wealth of documentation. 


* * 





* 





* * 





The wisdom squandered in so brief a space of time by the politicians of 
Professor Nevin’s indictment spent the years of its formation at no long distance. 
The Formative Years, by Henry Adams, our most considerable narrative of the 
period, carries us from 1801 to 1817. These sixteen years have now been made 
practicably accessible to our time-ridden attentions by the splendid condensation 
and editing of Mr. Herbert Agar (Collins, 2 volumes, 2 guineas), who has 
reduced the weight of nine volumes to two. ‘I have never yet heard of ten 
men who had ever read my History,’ wrote Henry Adams, fifteen years after 
its publication, in 1905. His remark obviously requires qualification but it 
cannot be denied that so great a length given to so slight a span presents 
the reader with a formidable deterrent. Now that this has been removed our 
abounding gratitude is due to Mr. Agar. Messrs. Collins, too, are to be 
congratulated on a production of unusual quality. 


* * 





* * 





* 





In the content of DOMINION AFFAIRS The South African Opposition, 1939-1945 * 
An Essay in Contemporary History, by Michael Roberts and A. E. G. Trollip 
(Longmans, 155.), makes a well-timed appearance. Some there were who fore- 
saw as inevitable the recent electoral turn-about in South Africa, though it 
is likely that few among them guessed how soon it would come. But most, 
without doubt, had no awareness either of the situation as it developed or of 
its historical perspective. The authors of this book perform, therefore, a 
valuable service in promising an average enlightenment. They have written 
a definitive factual history of the opposition, as it was in those years, drawn 
from commonly available sources, and they have come to their conclusions 
fairly and wisely with the assistance of events rather than speculations. General 
Smuts emerges in a familiar concept, as a philosopher-king with a Pisgah-view 
denied to his contemporaries—less familiarly, his subtler shades exemplified 
by an inability to see as clearly ‘ the middle distance of the next generation or 
so.’ ‘ The cold flame of his intelligence,’ write the authors, ‘ had played upon 
the memories of his youth and purged them of their bitterness ; but he found it 
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difficult to understand that the nationalist creed which had been exorcised for 
him by three years of war might in others have been confirmed and strengthened 
by that conflict... .’ 


* * * * * 


Considerable attention has been aroused already this month by the publica- 
tion of the late Beatrice Webb’s Our Partnership (Lon; , 255.). A sequel 
to My Apprenticeship, it carries the story of the Webbs’ life and labours forward 
from 1892 to 1912. Composed of extracts from diaries and linking narrative, 
almost entirely edited by Beatrice Webb before her death, but completed and 
steered patiently through the press by Barbara Drake and Margaret I. Cole, 
Our Parinership covers the essential period of that remarkable association. Of 
absorbing interest to students of ENGLISH SOCIAL HIsTorRY and of the early history 
of the Labour Movement in particular, it tells the story of the Webbs’ early 
enquiries into trades unions and local government institutions, of Sydney 
Webb’s pioneer work in connection with the London School of Economics, 
of Beatrice’s work on the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, and of the 
publication of the famous Minority Report, the Beveridge Report, and the 
social security legislation of the present Labour Government. The mixture of 
earnestness and liveliness which pervades the book perpetuates the enigma 
of this strange woman, handsome, courageous, determined, unconventional, 
having indeed many of the uncommon attributes of sainthood, but yet 
possessed with that most pitiless of all conceits, the omnipotence of adminis- 
tration. 

* * * * * 


The most recent biography of Nietzsche, by H. A. Reyburn, was reviewed 
in the May issue of The Nineteenth Century. Nietzsche: An Approach, by 
Janko Lavrin (Methuen, 75. 6d.), coming from the same publishing house 
does not invite comparison. It might, however, be usefully regarded as a 
companion volume. [ts concern, as expressed by Professor Lavrin, is not for 
a conventional exposition of Nietzsche’s pHmLosopuy, but for ‘ the inner causes 
and psychological complications which could not but lead to the kind of 
philosophy that was typical of Nietzsche.’ Professor Lavrin wisely does not 
separate the man from his philosophy. In fact, the man is throughout made 
to provide the clues. This is a penetrating and lucid little book. Its design 
will be familiar to readers of previous studies of Dostoevsky and Tolstoy by 
the same author. 


* * * * * 


. Adalbert Stifter, held in great esteem as a prose-writer in Austria, the 
country of his birth, and in Germany, is hardly known in this country. Nor 
does a translation of any of his works exist. -Adalbert Stifter: A Critical 
Study, by Eric Blackall, Lecturer in German in the University of Cambridge 
(Cambridge University Press, 255.), is consequently of peculiar interest, 
especially to students of GERMAN LITERATURE. Stifter was born in 1805. The 
events of his life were not in the accepted sense in any way startling. His 
adventures were of the spirit, his discoveries poetic ones. But the limpid 
beauty of his style and the sensitivity of his design clearly stamp him as a 
gteat artist, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Blackall might one day be encouraged 
to go further and introduce such works as Der Nachsommer to a wider 
English public. Meanwhile, he is to be praised for this excellent study which 
a exemplifies the care for form and expression that so preoccupied its 
subject. 


M. G. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 






New Paths for Japan. Harold Wakefield. With an introduction by Sir Paul 
Butler, K.C.M.G. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 155. 

A sequel to the Institute’s survey, Japan in Defeat, the work of a group of specialists, 
published in 1945 and now out of print. i to include x essential factual 
material contained in the latter and to embody the extra political, economic and social 
beppenings desing he wee cen wader Sie commetion to the summer of 1947. 
An important contribution to the understanding of Paci S sekdiecns otkd ant tneniaiting 
study of the increasingly rational approach to the fundamental problems involved. 















The Seven Thunders. Sarah Gertrude Millin. Faber and Faber. 21s. 


The sixth and last volume of Mrs. Millin’s diary of the Second World War. Previous 
volumes, dealing with each year of the war, were published with the titles; World 
Blackout—1939-40; The Reeling Earth—1940-41 ;. The Pit of the Abyss—1941-42 ; 
The Sound of the Trumpet—1942-43 ; Fire Out of Heaven—1943-44. The whole is a 
unique record in the sense hat it is likely to be the only comprehensive achievement 
by an individual without resort to footnotes or specialist paraphernalia. Intensely 
personal but factually disciplined. 


















1910-16. Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. John Murray. 








My Indian Years. 
Ios. 6d. 

A complement to Lord Hardinge’s earlier volume of reminiscences, O/d Diplomacy, 
reviewed in an article in the January issue of The Nineteenth Century. ‘Told with charac- 
teristic modesty, this is an account of momentous years in India’s history. It forms, 
therefore, a particularly useful preparatory base for the study of subsequent, latter-day 

developments. 







Greek Piety. Martin Persson Nilsson. Translated from the Swedish by Herbert 
Jennings Rose. Oxford University Press. 155. 


Intended for the enlightened general reader, this book is the outcome of a late stage 
in Professor Nilsson’s ete: devotion to the study of ancient religion. Scholars 
wanting a more thorough scientific treatment of the subject are referred to the 
author’s Geschichte der griechischen Religion, the first volume of which was published in 
1941. Greek Piety deals with the ideas of hybris and nemesis in the pattern of the archaic 
period, with that period’s dissolution after the Persian defeat at Glamis, and with the 
extended religious re-growth following the emergence of a new conception of the 
universe. Written in a clear manner, excellently conveyed in translation, it is a note- 
worthy contribution to the Classical Studies. 












The Forsaken Fountain. Rosalind Murray. Hollis and Carter. 125. 6d. 


A closely reasoned appeal for an increased contemplative approach to life, suggesting 
that the higher powers of receptivity may be cultivated by the majority. An analysis 
of the relation and difference between onkeie and religious experience on the premises 
that mysticism can only be fully understood in terms of Christianity. 










The Bishop and the Cobbler. L.E. Jones. Secker and Warburg. tos. 6d. 
A collection of essays dealing with miscellaneous religious, ethical and social ques- 

tions. The author has an engaging = and an attitude cultivated free of fashion. 

His views have, therefore, a ring o icalism about them, though, in effect, they are 

oe more than expressions of unpretentious common sense. Commended to irresolute 
idealogues. 













Road to Recovery. Fabian Society Lectures given in the autumn of 1947 
by Douglas Jay, Geoffrey Bing, Harold Wilson, Harold Laski, Richard 
Crossman and Ian Mikardo. Allan Wingate. 6s. 

A variety of aspects connected with the socialist ‘ road to recovery ’ dealt with by 
interested parties in their goteses fields whose views are familiar to us. Subjects 
undertaken are : Plans and Priorities : Parliament and the People: Efficiency in Government : 
Incentives in Industry : Paying Our Way Abroad : Foreign Affairs and Home Prosperity. 
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Estimating Housing Needs. Alexander Block. With a Foreword by Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie. Architectural Press. 105. 6d. 

This book is the outcome of Mr. Block’s intense researches in the field of demography 
and embodies recommendations for a more scientific a) to oe ane. _it 
io the Gap ake petunens estan of valeh Doves ollow will deal wi social- 
economic and litical aspects. Estimating Housing Needs appears to provide valuable 
= — an un nature for those con: with housing be. < sere either of a national 
or kind. 


A Book of Gypsy Folk-Tales. Selected and introduced by Dora Yates. With 
a frontispiece by Augustus John and a foreword by Rupert Croft-Cooke. 
Phoenix House. 125.6d. _ 

The author is Hon. Secretary of the G Lore Society, a little-known body which 
has been in existence for sixty years aaa ree quarterly a journal of its 
activities. From the members of this society she received tales from all over the 
world, and from these she has selected with an eye to representative colour and charac- 
teristics. The exuberant animation of her content rewards the wisdom of her choice. 
Its artless vigour stems from its first-hand sources, for no tale has previously been 
committed to paper, each having been recorded on the spot from the lips of the raconteur, 
in most cases to be translated later. 


John Constable: His Life and Work. With 5; illustrations, including 4 colour 
plates. Sydney J. Key. Phoenix House. 155. 
“a This is the second in oe sate British weintar Sonia. remarkable fora 4 h ore 
production inexpensively priced. Following structural pattern o: id Cox, 
it includes among the illustrations a 30,000-word biography and appreciation and a 
full index. A concise, well-balanced text contains generous ces to other 
existing sources of information concerning Constable himself and others of the 
English school of landscape painting. 


Emma, from the Chawton Edition of the Novels of Jane Austen. Allan Wingate. 
Six volumes. 63+. each set. 
Emma, taken at random as part of the set, is modestly but hominy produced, 


remainder 
chosen: Pride and judice (with a new introduction to the edition by Richard 
Aldington) ; Sense and Sensibility: Mansfield Park: Persuasion and Love and Friendship : 
Northanger Abbey and The Watsons. 


The Slavery of Our Times. Leo Tolstoy. Translated by Aylmer Maude. The 
Porcupine Press. 25. 6d. 


The Soul of Man under Socialism. Oscar Wilde. The Porcupine Press. 25. 6d. 


A Defence of Poetry and A Letter to Lord Ellenborough. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
The Porcupine Press. 25. 6d. 


Three well-designed reprints, stiff paper-covered, demy 8vo size. The signature 
* G. W.’ is our only clue to the author of an introduction to each pamphlet. 


clearly printed and strongly bound. A sensible and desirable reprint. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear Srr,—After reading Mr. Godwin’s article and his reply to Canon 
Cartmell’s letter, in which he claims his argument is both reasonable and clear, 
I am still unable to see what he is driving at when he writes about ‘ the uni- 
versally accepted face of Christ.’ To take three obvious examples, the faces of 
Christ represented in the Holy Face of Lucca, the mosaic in the dome at Daphni 
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and the ‘ Light of the World ’ differ so greatly in feature and expression that it 
would be hard to determine what they have in common : yet all are acceptable 
to me and many others as representations of Christ. In view of this, the anyhow 
extremely Irish statement that the Christ of the Emerald Vernicle is ‘ the proto- 
type of all representations before and since’ appears totally meaningless ; and 
as there is no universally accepted ‘ Figure ’ this cannot, not even perhaps, be 
‘indispensable for the preservation of the faith.’ 

The question of the objective reality of visions is more intricate ; but the 
only conclusion Mr. Godwin is entitled to draw from his lengthy iconographical 
study is that we are in no position to check the matter. For all he knows the 
Emerald Vernicle, since there is no continuous tradition to prove it either way, 
is an accurate record of somebody’s iconographically accurate objective vision. 
I do not myself, as a matter of fact, believe this, because the last thing I should 
expect from a vision is iconographical accuracy.‘ It is not irrelevant to recall 
that neither the disciples on the road to Emmaus nor even the Magdalen recog- 
nised the Risen Lord; and in any case I should expect a mystic accustomed to 
some visual aid to devotion to see in his vision a spiritual transfiguration of the 
features most familiar to him from artistic representations. After all, everyone 
has always known that Jesus as pronounced in England is not in fact what 
our Lord was called by his mother; but that does not prevent a devotion to 
the Holy Name, undisturbed by visions ordering us to give full value to the 
original Aramaic ‘ayin in the word. 























Yours faithfully, 
CHRISTOPHER HOHLER. 






Tue Court Lopce, STANSTED, 
Nr. Wrornam, Kent. 


29th May, 1948 








To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear S1r,—Most certainly fulmination is not argument. But Mr. Godwin 
must not complain of a personal attack. He himself has delivered a personal 
attack on every believer in Christianity. He has held up to scorn figures whom 
we reverence; even Christ Himself has not been spared. Mr. Godwin seems 
to consider that the nature of my reaction is a proof that his argument is true. 
By a similar process of reasoning it could be shown that the violent reaction of 
an honest man to the accusation that he was a thief was a proof that he was a 
thief after all. 

I am not unwilling to argue with Mr. Godwin if argument will lead any- 
where. Let me begin then by saying that I assume that Mr. Godwin agrees 
with me that visions and phenomena of a like kind are not the same as mystical 
prayer, nor as holiness. From the wording of his article there is unfortunately 
some doubt left in the mind as to whether he makes these essential distinctions. 
There are three things to distinguish clearly: holiness, mystical prayer or 
contemplation, and the psycho-physical phenomena (visions, ecstasies, etc.) 
which sometimes, but not always or necessarily, accompany the prayer of 
contemplation. Holiness is not to be measured by visions. Holiness consists, 
as every Christian theologian has taught, in the God-given love of God for 
His own sake and in the love of one’s neighbour for God’s sake. That doctrine 
Christianity has learnt from Christ and His Apostles. It is the virtue of charity, 
‘the greatest of these.’ As generally practised, this charity consists in the 
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love of Christ by following Him and in seeing and serving Him in one’s neigh- 
bour. Such devotion it was, and not visions, which made Francis of Assisi, 
Teresa of Avila, Thérése of Lisieux and Bernadette of Lourdes distinguished 
for their sanctity. In such devotion lies the only hope for this shattered world 
of ours. Those who would destroy Christ, who would reduce Christian love 
of Him to some kind of bewitchery of an unhistorical Face, who would sub- 
stitute I know not what for the great Christian dogmas, they indeed can do 
nothing for the dignity and the revival of man. 

Mr. Godwin, it seems, dislikes the Christian dogmas. It has long been 
the fashion in certain quarters to decry them. I wonder how he would define 
a dogma. Probably in the words of a nineteenth century Dictionary of Economic 
Terms, compiled by a certain Frank Bower : ‘ An opinion held by an individual, 
ot by a group of individuals, which cannot be proved, but which is adhered 
to with great tenacity and obstinacy, and with much display of unnecessary 
passion.’ We Christians are intelligent men, and we do not accept what cannot 
be proved. But there are various kinds of valid proofs, as every logician 
knows. 

Those who claim to be rationalists generally adopt as an axiom that every 
event must be capable of a naturalistic explanation. Hence any alleged fact 
or event which is not susceptible of such explanation must be regarded as 
having no objective reality, and any proof, however bizarre, will do to establish 
its unreality. This assumption is, of course, not a first principle of thought. 
The first principles are few and obvious. Nor is it a deduction from those 
first principles. It is, in fact, an assumption pure and simple, an assumption 
which has not been, and cannot be proved. This is clear from the fact that 
millions of men of the finest intelligence do not admit it. Were it axiomatic, 
or nearly so, they would have to accept it ; it would force itself on their minds. 
I think of Augustine of Hippo and Thomas Aquinas. Theirs were minds of 
the first rank. But this so-called principle finds no place in their scheme of 
thought. 

This false naturalistic assumption leads the rationalist to cut the Gospels 
to pieces, and leave only a skeleton story in which the stature of Christ is 
reduced to very human proportions and He becomes, in some instances, a mere 
itinerant preacher, peddling other teachers’ spiritual doctrines. If such whole- 
sale butchery were practised on Thucydides or Tacitus, there would be little 
left of certain parts of Greek and Roman history to harass the minds of pupils. 
But the classical pagan authors are not so summarily treated. Yet the 
authenticity of the Gospels in their entirety is better established than most, 
at least, of pagan literature. But the Gospels are challenging ; Livy and the 
rest are not. It is the old challenge which Christ made to His opponents and 
which rings down the centuries ; and their reply has always been the same: 
* Show us a sign and we will believe.’ A sign, He said, was not to be given 
but the sign of Jonah. That particular sign—the physical Resurrection of 
Christ—has been and remains the great authentic proof of His Person and 
Mission. It is the reason why Augustine of Hippo in his greatness and I and 
many like me in our nothingness are believers in Him. 

The rationalist accuses us of holding dogmas in the sense defined above. 
The truth is that it is the rationalist who believes dogmas of that kind, and 
his naturalistic assumption is one of them. 

Mr. Godwin’s argument about the mystics (in the sense of visionaries) is 
mere theorising. It is not based on objective fact. We must notice how he 
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lumps together a number of individuals of unequal value ; he implies that they 
are all of a piece, both those he names and those he does not name. He would 
have great difficulty in proving that Thérése of Lisieux was subject to visions. 
There is only one vision recorded in her autobiography ; of Christ she says : 
‘ Jesus does not guide me openly; I neither see nor hear Him.’ Bernadette 
of Lourdes was favoured with eighteen apparitions of the Virgin Mary. After 
that she ceased to have visions. Mr. Godwin would again have great difficulty 
in proving that these apparitions were merely subjective. They were severely 
criticised at the time, and only after very careful inquiry were they admitted 
as genuine. From that day to this, a period of ninety years, the events of 
Lourdes, including many cures beyond the power of nature to effect, carry 
their testimony to the genuineness of what Bernadette saw. And the Lady 
who appeared, be it noted, was not like any representation of the Virgin Mary 
with which Bernadette was familiar, or indeed had ever seen. Hysteria and 
hallucination are in desperate straits to explain Lourdes. The famous stigmata 
vision of St. Francis of Assisi is guaranteed by contemporary evidence. Christ 
appeared in the form of a seraph. To depict St. Francis as a hallucinated 
neurotic is to do grave injustice to an outstanding personality. He did a great 
work of social reform. By his principles and the Order which he founded 
he has been an instrument of enormous good to mankind for seven centuries. 
So beautiful was his character that certain rationalists have regarded Christ 
Himself as a Galilean St. Francis. Francis was also a romantic poet. He is 
one of the pioneers of Italian literature. As for Teresa of Avila, it is surely 
incontestable that she is one of the most wonderful women in the history of 
the world. Her practical wisdom, sound sense, and strong personality are 
manifest in her writings. Her achievements were phenomenal; and by her 
Order and her writings her influence has been no less phenomenal. She holds 
a very honoured place in Spanish literature. I would add that in the matter of 
visions she draws certain very careful distinctions between types of vision, 
which indicates clearly her balance and good judgment. I would also add 
that her friend, St. John of the Cross, than whom there is no higher authority 
where mystical prayer is in question, discouraged visions and disliked to see 
people particularly interested in them. I would finally add that Pope Benedict 
XIV, who made a special study of sanctity, admits that private revelations are 
magnis hallucinationibus refertae. The Christian Faith does not depend for proof 
on private revelations or on visions. 

Since Mr. Godwin is so very sure that the visions of the seers are merely 
subjective in every case, I beg leave to wonder if he has read all about the matters 


he discusses. 






Yours faithfully, 
(Canon) J. CARTMELL. 


Sr. Mary’s, Cuortey, Lancs. 
9th June, 1948. 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear S1r,—If an outsider may be allowed to comment on the important 
argument revealed in the correspondence about Mr. George Godwin’s article 
in the April number on ‘ The Christ of the Emerald Vernicle,’ I should like to 
make a few observations. 

Firstly, the subject is of the greatest importance to many of us who profess 
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and call ourselves Christians, and secondly, the examination of so transcendent 
a problem does not easily lend itself to the treatment of ordinary clear-cut 
debate. To my mind, the element of mystery can by no means be ruled out; 
a ‘no man’s land’ must be allowed for, so that, with all respect to the pro- 
tagonists with their rivalling points of view, I venture to think that both hav 
allowed themselves to be a little too dogmatic in expressing their relativ 
opinions. 

A bewildered Pilate asked, ‘ What is Truth ?’ and, though our rules o 
evidence may be different to-day from those that perplexed him then, 
bewilderment to any patient thinker is just as great as it was 2,000 years ago. 
As I see the problem, such conviction of truth as anyone can achieve depend 
on a mysterious sanction which we all feel in our own hearts, but should be 
slow to impose by argument on the hearts of our neighbours. 

Mr. Godwin, as I understand him, seems to think that what he describes 
as objective is evidentially more reliable than the subjective sanction I have 
just described, while Canon Cartmell feels himself (rightly or wrongly) to be 
on surer ground when he bases his case on the huge mass of internal evidence 
which is the very substance of the Christian faith. It is regrettable that Canon 
Cartmell’s reaction to Mr. Godwin’s article should be couched in such impatient 
terms, because with all respect to his robust championship of the mystical” 
element in Christianity, he seems to have forgotten the exhortation to ‘ have 
reasons for the faith that is in us.” To find those reasons is, I am sure, the 
real inward target of Mr. Godwin’s logical and learned examination of historical 
data. 

This whole correspondence seems to me to reveal once more the confusion 
that exists in many Christian minds between the Jesus of Nazareth and of 
earthly history with the Eternal Logos of the Stoies, clearly expounded by 
St. Athanasius when he described Him as ‘ inferior to the Father as touching 
His manhood and but equal with the Father as touching His Godhead.’ Our 
homely categories of space and time are not so easily reconciled with our 
would-be absolute categories of Space and Duration. 

I think it may be fairly said that many of us to-day realise that any given | 
moment of consciousness is a mixture of external evidence and personal 
reaction to it, and it is no easy matter to decide (if decision must be made) 
which is the more trustworthy, the objective data or the subjective sanction. 
Each of them has serious claims, and the. patient attempt to reconcile them is 
the only answer that I can see which promises a satisfactory conclusion to any 
dispute. 


Yours faithfully, 


LOCKHART ANDERSON. 


93 Har.ey Srreet, W.1. 
12th June, 1948 








